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Notes. 
VOLTAIRE AT FERNEY. 

“There are some places in the world which imagina- 
tive persons, who contract a sympathy with genius, feel 
it almost a duty to visit. . The world has many 
a Mecca and many a Medina for those who find a prophet 
in genius, and an holiness in a sepulchre. 
are more sacred than — 

‘Leman with its crystal face.’ "—Bulwer. 

Before me is lying an exceedingly geistvoll (full 
of mind and spirit) book by a lady who for a 
quarter of a century (her first novel, Clementine, 
appeared in 1842) has exercised considerable in- 
fluence over the mind and opinion of many readers, 
—an influence which in most respects must be 
considered a wholesome one, for her endeavours 
and her sense are honest, most honest. This book, 
which soon ought to find a clever translator, is 
Sommer und Winter am Genfer See. Ein Tage- 
buch von Fanny Lewald.* Berlin, 1869. The 


* Fanny Lewald, born at Kénigsberg in 1811, is the 
wife of Adolf Stahr, one of the most deservedly reputed 
German authors, whose “Life of Lessing” especially 

E. Lessing. Sein Leben und seine Werke), of which 
twelve editions have appeared in ten years (a real biblio- 
graphical miracle in Germany), cannot be spoken of 
too highly for its clearness and lucidity of language and 
style, for its utter freshness and highminded soundness, 
for its tendencies even, and for the exquisite grace and 
brilliancy with which the author has treated biography. 
It deserves to be a text-book to all students of the Ger- 
man language, especially on account of the author’s clear- 
ness and its beautiful typography.—H. K. 





Of these none | 





authoress has called it a Tagebuch (diary), and it 
may even in this respect, especially, too, as far 
as the way of spending one’s time at and round 
Geneva as a place, be considered a most valuable 
“ guide-book”; and her most interesting re- 
miniscences of all those sympathetic Meccas and 
Medinas near the crystal-faced lake, of Ferney 
and Coppet, of Byron’s villa and Chillon, of Cla- 
rence and Vevay, will be found as charming as 
they are vivid and attractive. Of her visit to 
Ferney, which Voltaire bought in 1758, and where 
he lived until February 5, 1778, when he set out 
on his memorable journey to Paris, I should like 
to speak here, especially as it repudiates some 
errors with regard to Voltaire’s “bad taste,” 
which latter, with some persons, has become pro- 
verbial, and more particularly with those who like 
to see the “ great man (and with all his deficien- 
cies, when will France produce his equal?) ” * 
debased and brought low in every respect. The 
author of Pelham, who, however, by any means 
is not one of these, seems to have fallen into the 
same way of judging of Voltaire’s taste. He 
(Bulwer) is shocked at “the wretched daubs on 
the walls,” but especially at the way in which the 
windows of Voltaire’s fuvourite rooms at Ferney 
were turned away “from the most beautiful parts 
of that enchanting scenery.” (Bulwer’s Student : 
a Series of Papers, French ed., Paris, 1835, pp. 59- 
74; Lake Leman and its Associations—a more 
charming. book I have seldom met with.) We 
must, however, remember that a hundred years 
ago Nature and her charms were considered next 
to useless or were not thought of; that men like 
Winckelmann and Lessing, the most refined and 
the most sensitive art-critics that have ever lived, 
wore pigtailed powdered perukes, and that they, 
like Voltaire, were decidedly men of cities; that 
landscape-painters were obliged to make use of 
ponderous temples and columns to make their 
works “go”; that King Lear was played in a 
flowing wig and crimson court-dress! Moreover, 
it is most likely that the “ wretched daubs” did 
not adorn the walls at Voltaire’s lifetime. All 
laboured, it is true, under the influence of their 
artificial time, and we only begin to earn what 
those glorious men—as for instance Lessing, in 
and by his Zaokoon—have sown for us! I there- 
fore verily believe, with Fanny Lewald, that the 
so-styled monument in Voltaire’s salle de réception 
was not Voltaire’s own invention. Bulwer writes 
of it :— 

“The salle de réception is a small room, the furniture 
unaltered—the same needlework chairs in cabriole frames 
of oak—the same red flowered velvet on the walls. The 
utter apathy of the great author to the beautiful is mani- 
fest in the wretched daubs on the walls, which would 
have put an English poet into a nervous fever to have 


* Bulwer in the Essay quoted, Lake Leman and its 


Associations, 
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seen every time he looked round, and a huge stove, mag- 
nificently trumpery, of barbarous shape and profusely 
gilt, which was his own invention! (sic). It supports his 
bust.” (Vide ante, The Student, p. 63.) 


Fanny Lewald writes in a different strain : — 


“The salle de réception is only small. It is situated 
on the ground floor, thus forming at the same time the 
garden-room, and is only 14 feet long and about 10 feet 
wide, with a height of perhaps 10 or 11 feet. It is doubt- 
ful whether the old wall-covering or the furniture which 
Voltaire had used is still unaltered. [This was written 
in 1868, whilst Bulwer must have visited Ferney some 
thirty-six years ago.| All he possessed was inherited by 
his niece, Madame Denis, to whom, besides Ferney, he 
left a fortune of 600,000 francs and a yearly income -of 
100,000 francs. This, however, did not prevent her from 

rting, scarcely a year after her uncle's death, with 

‘erney—made what it was (geschaffen, created) by, and 
so dear to him—to a M. de Villette for 250,000 francs. 
M. de Villette, who was not attached to his purchase by 
any reverential considerations, immediately sold a part 
of the estate; and even the greatest part of Voltaire’s 
furniture is said to have fallen directly into the hands of 
his numberless admirers for considerable sums. But, to 
make up for this loss, M. de Villette, either to conciliate 
the manes of Voltaire, or to compensate the visitors to 
Ferney, had erected in the little salon a so-called monu- 
ment of a kind of earthenware, which is still standing, 
and which has half the look of a fireplace, half that 
of an experiment towards a misshaped stove of tiles 
(Kachelofen). An urn and a relicos, which cannot be 
conceived in a more pigtailed fashion, have the inscrip- 
tion : ‘ Son esprit est partout, son coeur est ici!’ And, as 
if the originator of this trumpery monument has wished 
to represent himself, before the visitors to Ferney, free as 
regards his own conscience and the remembrance of Vol- 
taire, these words are inscribed above: ‘ Mes manes sont 
consolés, puisque mon cceur est au milieu de vous.’” 
(Vide ante, Genfer See, pp. 65, 66.) 


By all means, then, let us believe that it was 
M. de Villette, and not Voltaire, who erected this 
“huge stove, magnificently trumpery, of bar- 
barous shape, and profusely gilt.” 

Fanny Lewald does not either mention the 
celebrated picture of which tradition says that 
he [ Voltaire | gave the design, and wherein “ Vol- 
taire is depicted as presenting the Henriade to 
Apollo, while his enemies are sinking into the 
infernal regions, and Envy is expiring at his feet.” 
Vide anté, The Student, p. 63.) This picture, 

ulwer tells us, was in the same room—the salle 
de réception—whilst he places the vase or urn 
spoken of by Fanny Lewald in the adjoining 
room, the bed-room, which latter also contains 
portraits of Frederick the Great, of Le Kain 
(“Le Kain’s portrait hangs over his bed. Vol- 
taire was the man to appreciate an actor: he 
himself was the Shakespeare of artifice.” —Bui- 
wer), and of Voltaire himself. This portrait of 
the “Shakespeare of artifice” our authoress con- 
siders the most interesting of all, though she has 
not been able to ascertain whether it be genuine 
or not. She almost believes it a beautiful inven- 
tion by a most spirited artist. It represents Vol- 


taire as a man of about thirty: the figure and the 


| head vivid and fresh ; the eyes dark and spirited 
(Bulwer speaks of his eyes as “ light,” and adds, 
“ he is misrepresented sometimes as having dark 
eyes.” Vide antd, The Student, p. 64); the fore- 
head high and narrow; the mouth large and 
sharply cut, with a satirical smile. She con- 
tinues : 

* All this gives to the portrait an expression [a look] 
of most original authenticity (Wahrheit, truth). Thus 
it is possible that Voltaire has been looking in young 
years, thus he must have looked ; thus boldly and stoutly 
challenging he must have been standing: for with such 
a spirit and with such spirited courage, one undertakes 
the defence of the oppressed.” (Vide ant?, Genfer See, 
p. 67.) 

The authoress mentions that she could not dis- 
cover the name of the artist on the picture itself, 
neither a date; nor could she find a photograph 
of it in any of the artistic shops at Geneva. * 
also inquired after the theatre, and expresses her 
doubt whether the unobliging servant who shows 
the chateau told her the truth as regards the non- 
existence of those famous boards where Le Kain, 
Mademoiselle Clairon, and Voltaire himself have 
been acting the great author’s once famous pieces. 
The theatre does not exist any longer. Bulwer 
tells us : — 


“ Opposite to the church [ with the well-known inscrip- 
tion, ‘ Deo erexit Voltaire’], and detached from the 
house, was once the theatre, now pulled down—a thick 
copse is planted on the site. I should like, I own, to 
have seen, even while I defend Voltaire’s belief, whether 
* Mahomet’ or ‘ Le bon Dieu’ were the better lodged!” 
(Vide ant?, The Student, p. 62.) 

“ At the present time, Ferney belongs to a French 
jeweller, who is spending part of the summer at the 
chateau ; and it certainly is one of the most charming 
country-seats one can imagine. Chdteau* and garden 
are large enough to move about freely, but not too large 
for the wont of familiar sociability and agrceable com- 
fortableness, We could picture to us the !ife which must 
have been led here at the time of Voltaire, and wandered 
long up and down in the alley [“ you enter into a green, 
over-arching alley, which would be completely closed in 
by the thick: set hedge on either side, if here and there 
little mimic windows had not been cut through the 
boughs.” — Bulwer), in which, tradition says, Voltaire 
was fond of dictating to his secretary whilst he was 
walking slowly up and down. The light only stole upon 
us through the little cuts which had been placed in the 
leafy wall towards the south. [“ Through these windows 
you may take an occasional peep at the majestic scenery 
beyond. That was the way Voltaire liked to look at 
Nature, through little windows in an artificial hedge.”— 
Bulwer.| | Numberless birds were singing in the thick- 
set hedges, flew past us full of confidence and security, 
and sat themselves down near us on the seats, almost 


. 
»S 


* “The house is now before you—long, regular, and 
tolerably handsome, when compared with the usual cha- 
racter of French or of Swiss architecture. It has been 
described so often, that I would not go over the same 
ground if it did not possess an interest which no repeti- 
tion can wear away. Besides, it helps to illustrate the 
character of the owner. A man’s house is often a witness 
of himself.” (Vide ante, The Student, p. 62.) 
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within reach of our hands.” 
p- 68.) 

With this pretty picture before our mental 
eyes we will take leave of a book which, beside 
the manifold incidents it contains, attracts us 
by the charm of novelty as well as of style. De- 
scriptions of places and of persons with whom 
the congenial authoress came in contact, her cos- 
mopolitan views, and her tendencies even, will 
doubtless find many a congenial reader; and, 
though her book possesses in its widest sense the 
“excuse” the clever author of Zéthen claims for 
his work, she need not exclaim with him, “ My 
excuse for the book is its truth.” (Vide Zéthen, 
preface.) Hermann Kinpr. 

Germany. 


(Vide ant®, Genfer See, 


THE YOUNG PRETENDER’S PROTEST, 1748. 


Looking over some family papers, I came across 
the following (printed) protest, which, from the 
form it is in, was evidently meant for circulation. 

H. D. 
“C.P.R. Charles Prince of Wales, 
Britain, &c, 
“To all Kings, Princes, Republiques, &c. 
No one is ignorant of the Hereditary Rights of Our 
Royal House to the Throne of Great Britain. It is need- 
less to enter into a particular Detail thereof. All Europe 
is acquainted with the Troubles which have so often dis- 
turbed these Kingdoms, and the Wrongs We have suffered. 
She knows that length of Time cannot alter the Consti- 
tution of the State; nor ground a Prescription against 
the Fundamental Laws. She cannot see without Astonish- 
ment that We should remain silent, while the Powers in 
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Default of Him, to the Person of His next Heir, con- 
formably to the Fundamental Laws of Great Britain. 

“ We declare to all the Subjects of Our Most Honoured 
Lord and Father, and more particularly to those who 
have lately given Us such strong Proofs of their Attach- 
ment to Our Royal Family and the Ancient Constitution 
of the State, that nothing shall alter the warm and sin- 
cere Love which our Birth inspires us with for them; 
and that the just Sense which We have of their Fidelity, 
Zeal, and Courage,will never be effaced from Our Hearts ; 
That far from listening to any Proposal which may tend 
to annul or weaken those indissoluble Bonds which 
unite Us, We look upon Ourselves, and shall always look 
upon Ourselves, under the most intimate and indispen- 
sable Obligation to be constantly attentive to Every- 
thing that may contribute to their Happiness; and that 
We shall be ever ready to spill even the last Drop of Our 
Blood, to deliver them from a Foreign Yoke. 

“Wr Prorest and declare, that the Defects which 


| may be in this Present Proresrarion shall not hurt 


tegent of Great 


War are holding a Treaty for a Peace which may, with- | 


out Regard to the Justice of our Cause, (in which all 
Sovereigns are interested) agree upon and stipulate 
Articles prejudicial to Our Interests, and to those of 
the Subjects of Our Most Honoured Lord and Father. 

“ For these causes, authorized by the Examples of Our 


Most Honoured Grandfather, and Our Most Honoured | 


Lord and Father; We, as well in the Name of Our Most 
Honoured Lord and Father, who has given to Us full 
Powers, by committing to Us the Regency of His King- 
doms, as also in Our Own and proper Name, as Natural 
Heir to the Crown, Protest in the Most solemn Manner, 
and in the best Form that may be done, azainst all that 
may be said, done, or stipulated, in the Assembly now 
held at Aix-la-Chapelle, or in any other Assembly, which 
in Consequence thereof may be held in any other place, 
to the Prejudice or Diminution of the Lawful Rights of 
Our Most Honoured Lord and Father, of Our Own, or 
those of the Princes or Princesses of Our Royal House 
that are or shall be born. 

“We Protest in like Manner against all Conventions, 
which may be stipulated in the Assemblies aforesaid, 
which shall be contrary to the Engagements before made 
with Us. 

“ Declaring by these Presents, that We look upon, and 


shall ever look upon, as null and void and ineffectual, | 


all that may be agreed upon and stipulated, which may 


tend to the Diminution of Our just Rights, and the Re- | 
cognition of any other Person whatsoever, in Quality of | 


Sovereign of the Realms of Great Britain, other than the 
Person of the Most High and Most Excellent Prixce 


James III. Our Most Honoured Lord and Father, and in 


or prejudice Our Royal House, and We reserve to Our- 
selves all Our Rights and Actions, which remain safe and 
entire. 
“ Given at Paris the 16 of July, 1748. 
=C. P. 


“ FINIs.” 


THE UNDERHILL FAMILY. 
SECOND NOTICE.* 


Subjoined are a few additional particulars, 
likely to be useful to the genealogist, including 
some kindly supplied by Mr. E. Pa. Surrwey, the 
Rev. H. T. Evtacomse, and others: — 

Branches of the Family. —The Underhills of 
Bitton, near Bristol: Their names are met with 
as jurymen on inquisitions temp. Ed. II, and III. 
They were yeomen of note, and possessors of 
about one hundred and fifty or two hundred acres 
ofland. There is none of the name remaining at 
Bitton, but only the estate or tenement, out of 
which is paid an annual sum to the poor and for 
sermons. 

Another, and totally distinct branch, has held 
Northcot, near Wolverhampton, for many genera- 
tions. 

A third was settled at Lingfield, in Surrey, 
as substantial yeomen as early as the time of 
Henry VI., and continued there for more than 
three centuries. A district in the parish still 
bears their family name. 

The Arms of Underhill of Hunningham.—Ar. 
on a chev. sab., between three trefoils, slipped, 
vert, as many bezants. 

The Arms of Underhill of Idlicot—Ar. a chev. 
gu. between three trefoils, slipped, vert. 

The Arms of the Warwickshire Underhills (in 
whose memory an annual commemoration was 
founded in St. Mary’s, Warwick, in 1607), ap- 

ear on the great bell of Brailes church, with an 
inscription in Saxon characters. 


* Vide “N. & Q.” 34 S. i. 285, 
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The Matches.—The Underhills have inter- 
married with the following families bearing coat 
armour: Salop — Whittebrooke of Worfield. 
Stafford — Stanley of Bromwich; Congreve of 


Congreve; Harman of Morchall; Mynors of 
Blakenall. Warwick— Middlemore of Edgbas- 


ton; Dalby of Brookinghampton; Peers of Alves- 
ton; Gibbs of Honington; Hammond of Hamp- 
ton-Lucy; Green of Birmingham. Worcester— 
Cookes of Shiltwood; Winter of Huddington ; 
Yong of Yong’s Crome; Colles of Leigh. North- 
ampton—Hatton of Holdenby ; Tawyer of Raunds. 
Oxtord—Lydiate of Alkerton ; Wykeham of Swal- 
cliffe. 
Bentley. 
Poulton ‘of Bourton. 
Thurlow; Averill of Palgrave. 
Baker of London. Kent—Manning of Downe. 
Hants—Uvedale of Wickham. Devon—Bishop 
of Choldash; Quick of Newton. Cornwall — 
Pawley of St. Ives. 

Charitable Bequests. —To the poor of East 
Greenwich, by Hugh Underhill. 1593. 

To Christ’s Hospital, by Joan Underhill. 1613. 

To the poor of Sampford Courtney, Devon, by 
Laurence Underhill. 1625. 

To the poor of Eldersfield, Worcester, by Wil- 
liam Underhill. 1647. 

To the poor of Wolverhampton, by Simon 
Underhill. 1658. 

To the poor of Stepney, by Richard Underhill. 
1671. 

jTo St. Bartholomew's Hospital, by Samuel 
Underhill. 1762. 

To the poor of Belstone, Devon, by Richard 
Underhill. 1784. 


Pamphlets, §e.— 

“News from New England ; 
mental Discovery of America.” 
hill. 1638. 

“ A History of the Quakers, both Old and New.” 
Thomas Underhill. 1660 

“ Jobannis Subtermontani Thermologia Bristoliensis.” 
An Account of the Bristol Hot Well Water. By John 
Underhill. 1703. 

“A Treatise on the Origin, Propagation, and Cultiva- 
tion of the Strawberry.” By Richard Underhill. 1855. 

“ The West Indies, their Social and Religious Condi- 
tion.” By Edward B. Underhill, LL.D, 1862. 


Derby—Agard of Foston; Beresford of 
Buckingham —Catesby of Hardmead, 
Suffolk — Caldebeck of 


or,a New and Experi- 
By Capt. John Under- 


By 


Biegraphical Notes. — John Underhill, clerk, 
was nominated by Henry VIII. in 1514 to the 
custody of the hospital at Ospringe, Kent. 

John Underhill owned the manor of Church 
Clent, co. Worcester, temp. Charles I. 

Thomas Underhill sold, in 1630, the manor of 
Lambeote, Warwickshire, which he had inherited 
from his father. 

Henry Underhill, a Westminster scholar, son 
of Captain Samuel Underhill, was accidentally 
drowned 1667. 
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Hercules Underhill, Esq., of Idlicot, was high 
sheriff of Warwickshire in 1715. 

Edward Underhill, rector of Broadwas, Wor- 
cestershire, died 1720, leaving money to the poor 
of his parish. 

William Underhill, gent., owner of an estate 
at Lower Quineton, near Stratford-on-Avon, died 
1723. 

Samuel Underhill, Esq., who died in 1762, by 
his will bequeathed all his family pictures to his 
relation, George Lucy, Esq., of Charlecote. 

Wx. UnDERuILL. 

7, Church Terrace, Kentish Town. 

Tue Lerrer H.—Hitherto the doubly wrong- 
ful treatment of this unlucky letter has been im- 
puted in prose and in verse to Cocknetan ignorance— 
a purely civic epithet, exempting our rural popu- 
lation from all share in its discredit. I hold 
myself deserving the freedom of the City (in a 
gold box, of course) for having discovered in 
Aulus Gellius, who flourished nearly 1800 years 





| ago, the recorded fact that the old Latin writers— 


older than himself by two centuries—had ac- 


| aa ox he - 
counted this injustice a barbarism; whereas, 


Nigidius Figulus, a celebrated grammarian con- 
temporary with Cicero, had pronounced it a pro- 
vincralism, for which the country-folk alone stood 
accountable, the aforesaid Ah having been, as 
everybody knows, a mere aspirate in the Greek 
language, and first alphabeted by the Romans. 

Aulus Gellius not being always at hand, I tran- 
scribe the passage for insertion or for omission, 
as Captain Cuttle’s curator shall determine. 

“Quas Greci mpote3las dicunt, eas veteres docti tum 
notas vocum, tum moderamenta, tum accentiunculas, 
tum voculationes appellabant : quod nune autem barbaré 
quem loqui dicimus, id vitium sermonis non barbarum 
esse, sed rusticum, et cum eo vitio loquentes rustic? loqui 
dictitabant. P. Nigidius, in Commentariis Grammaticis, 
* Rusticus fit sermo,’ inquit, ‘ si adspires perperam :’ ita- 
que id vocabulum, quod dicitur vulgd barbarismus, qui 
ante Divi Augusti «xtatem purée atque integré locuti 
sunt an dixerint, nondum equidem inveni.”—Auli Gellii 
Noctes Attica, xiii. 6. 

E. L. §. 


THomson’s MvsIpoRA AS FIRST TOLD. — The 
following curiosity of literature may interest many 
of your readers. I have now before me the first 
edition of Thomson’s Scasons( Millar, 1738), where, 
amongst other variations, the famous episode of 
Damon and Musidora is qualified in anything but 
a monogamic manner with the simultaneous pre- 
sence of an additional Amoret and Sacharissa :— 

“ As, robed in loose array, they came to bathe 
Their fervent limbs in the refreshing stream,” &c. 

With sufficient awkwardness and indelicacy, 
Damon is made to watch the three —} 

“ While thus they wantoned, now beneath the wave 
But ill concealed, and now with streaming locks 
That half embraced them in a humid veil 
Rising again,” &c. 
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And we hear not one word of the celebrated 
letter to Musidora and its results; albeit this 
“draught of love and beauty,” however pro- 
miscuous at first, is, happily for morals, allowed 
to culminate in one — 
“ And Musidora fixing in his heart 
Inform'd and humanized him into man.” 

A more curious instance of the value of second 
thoughts is not easy to discover; and I suspect 
that this announcement of the first thoughts of 
Thomson as to his favourite Damon will come to 
many as a surprise. Martin F, Turrer. 

Albury House, near Guildford. 


Eprtarh oN Mr. Joun GreErRs or GARNoNS, 
HererorpsHire. — The following epitaph in 
Bridge Solers church has been thought to have 
come from the pen of John Phillips, the author 
of Cider and The Splendid Shilling. I am rather 
disposed to attribute the authorship to William 
Brome, a man of no small literary skill, and con- 

. . * . nd . » 
nected by family ties* with the subject of the 
epitaph : — 

“Here lyeth interred the body of Mr. John Geers of 
Garnons, who dyed 1 March, 1698, aged 80. 

“ Lo here he lies! His poor remains 
This gloomy monument contains : 
Let fame in happy story tell 
How much he others did excell 
In living long and living well. 
Blest with a competent estate, 
None thought him little, none too great; 
From pride and avarice exempt, 
Unenvyed yet above contempt, 
To those in want heaven's almoner, 
To all his friends extremely dear, 
Sincerely loyal to his prince, 
A favourite of providence. 
Oh, had I lived a life like thine, 
[ then might wish this grave were mine!” 
C. J. Rosrnson. 


“ MaGNna Est VERITAS ET PREVALEBIT.”—This 
familiar ingredient of 
speeches is not a faithful quotation. The real 
sentence which suggested it was not a prophecy 
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“Tre AnnvuaL Reatster.” — Perhaps a few 
lines in “N. & Q.” may draw the attention of 
the publishers of the Annual Register to the urgent 
necessity that exists for a new general index. In 


| 1826 one was published for the whole series, from 


| ever. 


| identify it with that in the Rue des Cendres. 


latform and hustings 


of future victory, but a testimony to truth’s | 


resent innate vigour. “ Prevalebit” ought to 
e prevalet. Most readers, perhaps, require to be 
reminded of the story connected with it. 

In the presence of Darius and a courtly audi- 
ence there appeared three orators, to contest the 
claims of three powers to championship in the 
world—the rival powers being Wine, Women, 
and Truth. Zorobabel, the advocate for Truth, 
was the last speaker, and won his case. Imme- 
diately, and by acclamation, the audience gave 
forth the verdict: MeydaAn # GAfCe Kal irepoyber— 
“Great is Truth and mighty above all things ”— 
“ Magna est Veritas et prrevalet.”” (Third Book of 
Esdras, iv. 41.) Davin C. A. AGNEw. 

* James Brome of Withington married at Bridge in 
1745 Mercy Beata Geers.—Par. Reg. 


the commencement of the work in 1758 to the 
year 1819 inclusive. Since then readers have had 
no resource but to explore the volumes page by 
page for any event recorded in the “ Chronicle.” 
For the last fifty years, so eventful in the history 
of the world, there exists no general index what- 
It seems that indexes were formerly pub- 
lished at shorter intervals, for I have one printed 
in 1783 which comprises the contents of the first 
twenty-two volumes, from 1758 to 1780. 

I trust the publishers may be induced to bestir 
themselves in this matter. 


Tue Ducuess or Ricumonp’s Batt. —I have 
not access to any later edition of Murray’s Hand- 
book for Belgium, &c., than that of 1858; but it 
seems strange that there should be any doubt, 
such as is there expressed, as to the precise locality 
of the Duchess of Richmond's ball on the eve of 
the battle of Waterloo, or rather Quatre-Bras. 
The alternative he gives is between “ one of the 
last houses in the Rue Royale, near the Porte de 
Schaerbeck,” and “ No. 9 Rue des Cendres, Porte 
de Cologne.” It might be well to settle the point 
before the present generation passes away. 

I had a recent opportunity of inquiring of a 
person, than whom none was more likely to be 
rightly informed ; and, although he could not give 
me the number of the house, he appeared to me to 
He 
said it was in a small street near the Jardin 
Botanique, and leading out of the Rue de la 
Blanchisserie ; and added that the room in which 
the ball was given was the gallery of a late 
coach-builder’s shop, thus rather destroying the 
illusion of — 

“ The window’'d niche of that high hall.” 
C,. W. Bryenam. 


Piayine Caess py Post.— Rousseau, in his 
Confessions (book 3), adverting to what he calls 
his lenteur de penser, says, evidently by way of 
joke, “Je ferois une fort jolie conversation par la 
poste, comme on dit que les Espagnols jouent aux 
échecs.”” He could not have supposed that what 
he thus holds as a matter to be laughed at was to 
be done in truth and sober earnest, as was the 
ease in the celebrated matches between London 
and Edinburgh. G. 


Edinburgh. 


Tar Batior. — Mr. W. R. Wood, writing to 
The Atheneum, mentions that there is kept at 
Constance the ballot-box which was used at the 


| election of Pope Martin V. in 1417. 


Joun Piaaor, Jun., F.S.A. 
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Queries. 


ALTERATION oF Names or Praces.—Since the 
well-known Norfolk Howard affair we have been 
familiar with the mode by which a person may 
rid himself of an obnoxious name; but what is 
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the remedy when a place instead of a person is | 


concerned ? It is notorious enough that Plymouth 
Dock became Devonport, but that was effected 


by Act of Parliament—a process at once too cir- | 


cuitous and too expensive for smaller towns. 
There must be an easier and equally effectual way, 
for I well remember some years ago the case of a 


ost-town somewhere in the North, whose in- | 


abitants determined to get rid of the unpleasant 
name of (I think) “ Bullock-Smiddy,” and suc- 


ceeded so completely that I cannot find any place | 


with such a name, or one at all resembling it, in 
the Postal Guide of the present day. 
whatever it was, would exactly suit the case of 
such a town (not to put too fine a point to it), as 
Leatherhead in Surrey. It is said that some of 
the inhabitants of that place discovered, a short 
time ago, that, either legally or topographically, 
it was entitled to the appellation of “ Riverhurst,” 
but that the discovery was of no avail, simply 
because letters to that address never got further 


Their plan, | 


towards their destination than the Dead Letter | 


Office. How was this difficulty got over by the 


good folks of Bullock-Smiddy ? 
A Resrpent or RIvERHURST. 


Jonun Browne, Doctor or Laws Anp Paysic. 
In or about 1697 a prospectus was printed, en- 
titled “Proposals, by way of Contribution, for 
writing a Natural History of Yorkshire,” by the 
above individual. Can any one inform me who 
the doctor was, where he lived, and whether such 
a book was ever published? Thoresby, in his 
Diary, 1710, vol. ii. p. 62, speaks of a shrub 
“called the Angelical Rose, (Jericho, by Dr. 
Brown.”) A John Brown was M.B. Trin. Coll. 
Camb. 1680. CHARLES JACKSON. 

Doncaster. 

CrHartes I. — Where shall I find lists of 
Charles I.’s commissioners of array for the various 
counties in 1642? I do not see them in Rush- 
worth. Cornus. 

Davres Query.—Ilaving been for some years 
engaged on a heraldic and genealogical work 
relating to the families of Davies, Davis, Davys, 
&c., I would ask for room in “ N. & Q.” for a few 
queries, to which as yet I have failed in getting 
answers. As the replies would not be of much 
general interest, I append my address in full, for 





[4 S. III. Marci 20, 69. 





sable on a mount vert, a goat argent, attired or 
guttée de Tarmes, standing on a child proper, 
swaddled gules, and feeding on a tree. Whence 
came the child, mound, and tree? A legend 
must be connected with it—what is it ? 

Francis Ropert Davies. 

Hawthorn Black Rock, co. Dublin. 

Expest Son’s Wire.—An authoritative reply 
on the following question would be interesting to 
many who are in doubt as to the settled usage. 
What is the correct form of address to the eldest 
son’s wife in a commoner’s family, during the 
widowhood of her mother-in-law? On the 
father’s death, does the eldest son’s wife become 
(e. g.) “ Mrs. Smith,” in virtue of her husband 
being the head of the family, or do the mother 
and daughter-in-law retain the designations of 
“ Mrs. Smith” and “Mrs. John Smith” respec- 
tively? If the former be the rule, is the mother 
thereafter distinguished by her late husband's 
Christian name, or should she be addressed as 
‘** Mrs. Smith, Senior”? The question, in brief, 
is, what is the commoner's equivalent for “‘ Dow- 
ager” ? 

Does the rule (whatever it may be) vary in the 
case of a step-mother-in-law ? C. W. M. 


Tue Fientine Graprator. —I shall be much 
obliged if any of your correspondents can tell me 
the exact height of the statues in the Louvre 
known as the Fighting Gladiator and Cestus- 
boxer (supposing the figures to be standing per- 
fectly upright); and whether the Greeks made 
the head of a statue rather smaller than nature, 
that the figure might look taller than it is in 
reality. Some of the ancient statues certainly 
look larger seen from a moderate distance, than 
they do when seen from a short distance. I am 
aware that modern sculptors differ among them- 
selves on this point; but is it not possible that 
the heads of the Greeks might have been actually 
smaller than the heads of average Englishmen, 
and that the ancient artists represented their 
models pretty much as they found them? I 
should also like to know whether the casts used 


| in drawing-schools, &c., are on all points reliable. 


the convenience of correspondents who may be | 


able and willing to answer my queries. 

1. Celynyn, Lord of Llydiarth, bore for arms, 
sable, a goat argent attired or. Davies of the 
Marsh, Shropshire, descended from him, bear 


0. W. 

Fortrrication.—In a “ Catalogue of the valu- 
able Library of a Clergyman,” advertised for sale 
at Sotheby’s on “ Friday, Feb. 19, and following 
day,” Lot 508 is thus described : — 

“508. War: a New System of Fortification, con- 
structed with Standing Timber, &c.; or the Sentiments 
of a West Indian Savage on the Art of War, &c., to pre- 
vent the present Massacre of the present Natives of St. 
Vincent. Folding plate, very scarce. 1770. 

“ *.* These were the suggestions of a Cannibal.” 

May I ask, is this a perfect work, or is it only 
a portion of another? I have a rather curious 
work which has escaped the notice of either Watt 
or Lowndes. The title runs: — 
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“ Manueevres or Practical Observations on the Art of | 
War, containing: Vols. I. The Manual Exercise; II. 
An Essay on the Command of Small Detachments; III. 


A new a 
ing Timber,” &c. 


On referring to this latter treatise (which con- 
sists of eighteen pages and a folding plate), I find 
the title exactly corresponds with the description 
of Lot 508 as above. The folding plate professes 
to have been engraved by the West Indian savage, 
being marked “ Caliba* fecit.” The work is ‘by 
“Major William Young,” and is, as I said, cu- 
rious; and contains seventy- four plates (sever ral 
coloured), yeincipelly plans of fortifications, mili- 
tary movements, &c. Vol. II. is on the same 
subject. Can you, or any of your readers, kindly 
give any information relative to the book ? 

Witrram C. Netrean, LL.D., 
Rector of St. Mary Shandon, Cork. 

Frenca anp Dutcn Vesset.—In what work 
occurs a notice of a Dutch chasing a French vessel 
(or vice versa) to the Tower of London, in the 
reign of Elizabeth ? iv We 

Irer Lanpavense.—I have several references 
to a work bearing this name, the date of which 
seems to be about the year 1720. I should be 
obliged by information as to its contents, and still 
more obliged if some correspondent would lend 
me the work ? C. J. Rosrnson. 

Norton Canon Vicarage, Hereford. 

Epwarp Kennron published in 1784 (by 
Richard Godfrey, London), a few sheets of 
quarto letter press on some of the ancient and in- 
teresting buildings on the Welsh border. There 
appears to have been no title-page to the work; 
and I expect it was discontinued, from want of 
encouragement, after the issue of the first part. 
This contains views of Brampton Brian Castle, 
Sugwas House, and Bransill, Skenfrith, and Gros- 
mont castles. Is anything known of the author ? 
It was a love rather of art than of antiquities 
which induced him to undertake the work. 

C. J. Roprnson. 

QUOTATIONS WANTED.—Do any of the follow- 
ing Latin phrases occur in any classical Latin 
author; and if so, where ? — 

“Totum hoc indictum volo.” 
“ Ab abusu ad usum non valet consequentia.” 
“ Facile est inventis addere.” 


C 
1, “Tl veut, il ne veut pas; il accorde, il refuse ; 
ll assure, il rétracte ; il condamne, il excuse.” 
(Description of an indecisive man.) 

o 7 , s , 5 , 4 , 
2. wavra yéAws, xxl wavra Kéms, Kal wavTa Td under. 

(Quoted in Archbishop Whately’s Remains.) 
3. “ Leser, wie gefall’ ich Dir ? 


Leser, wie gefiillst Du mir ?” 
(Quoted by Carlyle.) 


é.. Caliba is 
savage. 


given as the name of the West Indian 
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4. Epws Ker AdANSpos Eraipos. 
F. Giepstanes WaveH. 
Oxford. 
° . . 
“ Quid mirum, noscere mundam 
Si possint homines, quibus est et mundus in ipsis, 
i-xemplumque Dei quisque est in imagine parva ? 
A. PANKHURST. 


” 


Connaught House, Brighton. 


“The well-filled table and the sparkling bowl.” 
J. MANUEL. 
| “Steer so across the sea of life, as not to miss the port 
of heaven.” 
D. 8. H. 
“Oh come (or, come all) ve blushing buds of spring, 
To deck my fair one’s (fairest’s) bower, 
That she may see, when she awakes, 
Herself in every flower,” &c. 

Xt. 
terr.—What plant is referred 
to under these names? In Walton's Angler, reate 
is mentioned among the weeds of ponds. Baily’s 
Dictionary (1724) has “reit, sedge or seaweed.” 
Withering’s Arrangement of British Plants, ed. 4, 


Rat, ReAate, 


1801, says that Ranunculus fluitans “grows in 
shoals in the Severn, where it is called rait.” 


But this could not be the plant referred to by 
Walton and Baily. What is the derivation of 
the word ? James BRITTEN. 

High Wycombe. 

Samvuet Speep.—Wanted information concern- 
ing the author of the following quaint and note- 
worthy volume :— 

“ Prison-Pietie, or Meditations Divine and Moral, -Di- 
gested into poetical heads, on mixt and various subjects. 
Whereunto is added a Panegyrick to the Right Reverend 
and most nobly descended Henry [King ? ] “Lord Bishop 
of London. By Samuel Speed, pris oner in L wud, gate. Lon- 
don, 1677.” 

A portrait by Van Hone shows him to have 
been a clergyman. Anthony &-Wood (s. n.), says 
he is not the same with his namesake of Christ- 
church. A. B.G. 

Sketcnues In Datty Parers.—In the Pall Mall 
Gazette of Feb. 25, p. 10, appears a sketch of a 
rifle, showing the Martini breech action. Have 
any of the daily papers ever inserted a sketch 
before this? If not, - venture to think it is a fact 
worthy a corner in “N. & Q” W.S. J. 


Sone. — Where can I find the song, Irish it 
would seem, of which the following lines form a 
| part? 
“ On that happy morn when I make you my bride, 
In a coach and six horses by torchlight we'll ride ; 
With a swingeing long sword how I'll strut and V'll 
stride, 
As before you I walk to the church by your side.” 
ScHIn. 
‘“ Specutum AvrREetM ANIME PEccATRICIS.” 
I lately met with a curious black-letter book 
| with this title. Unfortunately the colophon is 


| 
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lost, and I can find neither author nor publisher's 
name, nor the place of printing. The book con- 
tains fifty pages, and is divided into seven chap- 
ters. I think, from the type and the*curious 
contractions used, that the book must belong to 
the early days of printing. Indeed, there is a 
manuscript now on the first page which says 
“ Circa 1490.” I shall feel very much obliged if 
some correspondent of “ N. & Q.” will give me 
any information about the book, its author, place 
of publication, and date. R. H. C. 


Otp Wortnirs—Engaged on the complete 
Works of Henry Vaughan, the Silurist; Fulke 
Greville, Lord Brooke, and the complete Poems 
of Dr. Jobn Donne, for my “ Fuller Worthies’ 
Library,” allow me to ask those interested in 
any one or all of these to favour me with such 
“ Notes,” elucidatory or illustrative, which they 
may have made in obedience to Captain Cuttle. 
These writers abound with names and allusions 
that no single individual may hope to verify or 
annotate. A. B. GRosaRt. 

15, St. Alban’s Place, Blackburn. 


Aueries With Answers. 


Barbers’ Forrerts. —In Fuller's Zoly and 
Profane State, a heretic is said to be characterised, 
among other things, by the following : — 

“He slights any synod, if condemning his opinions, 
esteeming the decisions thereof no more than the forfeits 
of a barber’s shop, where a gentleman’s pleasure is all the 
obligation to pay, and none are bound except they will 
bind themselves,” 

What is the custom here alluded to ? 

G. F. W. M. 

[A still more striking allusion to barbers’ forfeits will 
be found in Measure for Measure, Act V. Se. 1: — 

“. . . laws for all faults ; 

But faults so countenanced, that the strong statutes 

Stand like the forfeits in a barber's shop, 

As much in mock as mark.” 

In a note on this passage in the Variorum Shakespeare, 
ed. 1821, Henley says, “ These forfeits were as much in 
mock as mark, both because the barber had no authority 
of himself to enforce them, and also as they were of a 
ludicrous character: I perfectly remember to have seen 
them in Devonshire (printed like King Charles’s Rules), 
though I cannot remember the contents.” 

Johnson having failed to furnish any particulars of 
these forfeits, his violent antagonist Dr. Kenrick produced 
the following specimen of such rules, professing to have 
copied them near Northallerton in Yorkshire : — 

“ Rules for seemly Behaviour. 
“ First come, first serve—then come not late ; 
And when arrived keep your state; 
For he who from these rules shall swerve, 
Must pay the forfeits, so observe. 
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“ Who enters here with boots and spurs, 
Must keep his nook ; for if he stirs, 
And gives with armed heel a kick, 
A pint he pays for ev'ry prick. 
2. 
“Who rudely takes another’s turn, 
A forfeit mug may manners learn. 
“ Who reverentless shall swear or curse, 
Must lug seven farthings from his purse. 


4. 

“ Who checks the barber in his tale, 

Must pay for each a pot of ale. 
5. 

“ Who will or cannot miss his hat, 

While trimming, pays a pint for that. 
6. 

“ And he who can or will not pay, 
Shall hence be sent half trimmed away, 
For will he, nill he, if in fault, 

He forfeit must in meal or malt ; 
But mark, who is already in drink, 
Phe cannikin must never clink.” 

Steevens, who said he had conversed with several 
people who had repeatedly read the list of forfeits alluded 
to by Shakespeare, although he had failed to procure any 
such list, pronounced the foregoing a forgery ; so that if 
Steevens be right, as we believe he is, no genuine list of 
barbers’ forfeits has yet been recorded. Perhaps some 
contributor may be able to supply one. | 


ANCESTRY OF ARCHBISHOP Tony MATHEW.— 
It has been suggested to me (and I think also in 
your pages) that the family of this eminent pre- 
late was connected with Herefordshire, and that 
his father John (who died in 1551) was born at 
Linton in that county. The baptismal register of 
that parish commences in 1570, but I think I am 
right in saying that the Mathews family was un- 
connected with the place until the marriage in 
1718 of William Mathews (or Matthews) of 
Burghill with the heiress of John Ashman. Their 
son William Matthews erected a mansion-house 
called Burton in Linton parish, and served as 
sheriff of the county in 1777. His grandson was 
the well-known author of the humorous Diary of 
an Invalid. The prelate is stated by Sir B, Burke 
(Landed Gentry, edit. 1864, p. 990) to have been 
“great grandson of Maurice Mathew of Ross, 
second son of Robert, of Castel Menych, co. Gla- 
morgan.” C. J. Ropryson. 

[Archbishop Matthew was descended of an ancient 
family of the Williams of Flint, in the Principality of 
North Wales, of which John Williams, Esq., temp. Ed- 
ward IV., marrying the daughter and heir of Edmund 
Matthew, Esq., his son Sir George assumed the surname 
of Matthew, which continued ever after. According to 
the pedigree of the family printed in Thoresby’s Leeds, 


edit. 1816, p. 252, the archbishop’s grandfather was 
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Richard Matthew of Flint, who married a daughter cf 
Thomas Bridsall. Their son, the archbishop’s father, was 
John Matthew of Bristol, merchant, who married—first, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Melborne of Melborneport, 
and secondly, Ellinor, daughter of Mr. Crofton, the arch- 
bishop's mother. According to ,Fuller (Church History, 
book xi. sect. 1,) the prelate “ was born in the Somerset- 
shire side of Bristol.” } 

First Marquess or NewcastLe.—On what day 
was William Cavendish created Marquess of New- 
castle? October 27, 1643, is given in Courthope’s 
Nicolas’s Historic Peerage; but Oliver Cromwell, 
in a letter dated July 31, 1643, gives him the 
title of Marquess (see Carlyle, i. 125, edit. 1857). 
Is there a typographical error in the Peerage? If 
not, how is the difference to be explained ? 

K. P. D. E. 

[The discrepancy in the dates is probably owing to 
the circumstance of the king's intention to create the 
Earl of Newcastle a Marquess having become generally 
known in July, 1643, although, from the confusion of the 
times, the letters patent, dated Oct. 27, 1643, had not 
This conjecture receives some confirma- 
tion from the Newcastle in 
the Life of her husband (Lond. 1675, 4to, p. 46): “The 
Earl being daily importuned by the nobility and gentry 


of Yorkshire to return into that county, he went back 


been prepared. 
statement of the Duchess of 


with his army for its protection; and when he arrived 


he fuund the enemy 





there, which was in August, 1643, 
of so small consequence, that they did ali fly before him. 
About this time His Majesty was pleased t 
Lord for his true and faithful service with the title of 
Marquess of Newcastle.” The preamble to the patent is 
printed in Collins's Historical Collections of Noble Fami- 


» honour my 


dies, ed. 1752, p. 31.) 

Epwarp Lerrenton. — In Blunt’s Reformation 
of the Church of England, p. 508, the members of 
a commission for translating the New Testament 
in 1530 are mentioned. Amongst them is Mr. 
Edward Leighton, who, in 1541-2, is also men- 
tioned on another committee for revision as Dr. 
Leighton. Particulars wanted as to who he was 
and whether he was a member of the Shropshire 
family. W. A. Letenton. 

Shrewsbury. 

[Edward Leighton, or Leyton, M.A., and Canon of 
Cardinal College, Oxford, was admitted B.D. on July 15, 
1528. Wood ( Fasti, i, 80, edit. 1815,) informs us, that 
“ this person did about this time solely give himself up to 
please the unlimited humour of the king.” He was suc- 
cessively Master of the Hospital of St. John at Ludlow, 
1537; Archdeacon of Salisbury, 1539; Prebendary of 
Westminster, 1540; and Clerk of the King’s Closet, 1544, 
and was buried at St. Margaret's, Westminster, Nov. 23, 
1549. We are unable to trace his parentage. 

W. S. Lanpor’s Triat.—Can you tell me 
where I shall find a full report of Walter Savage 
Landor’s (the poet) trial? It took place, I think, 
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I can find no record of it in the refer- 
ence law reports in the British Museum. 
F, GLEDSTANES WAvUGH. 

Exeter College, Oxon. 

[The great libel case, Yescombe and Wife vr. Walter 
Savage Landor, was tried at the Bristol Nisi Prius Assize 
on Monday, August 23, 1858, before Mr. Baron Channell, 
and a full report of it appeared in the Bristol Gazette of 
August 26, 1858, p. 8, making four columns of small 
type.’ An abridged report, filling two columns and a 
quarter, also appeared in The Times of Tuesday, August 
24, 1858, and a leading article on this very painful trans- 
action in the paper of the following day. | 


* NickarR tHE Sovtyess.”—There is a picture 
on view in the Royal Academy Galleries, Edin- 
burgh, by Sir Noel Paton, “ Nickar the Soulless,” 
with the following verses : — 

“ Where by the marishes 
Boometh the bittern, 
Nickar the soulless on 
Sits with his ghittern, 
Sits inconsolable, 
Friendless and foe lk SS, 
Waiting his destiny, 
Nickar the soulless.” 
Brother Fabian’s Manuscript. 

Will any one be kind enough to inform me who 
Nickar represents? if there are more of the 
verses? when they were written? and who or 
what was Brother Fabian, from whose manuscript 
the foregoing verses are taken ? 

Market Harporoven. 

[ The lines quoted by Sir Noel Paton are contained in 
a small volume of poems, published in 1865, by Sebastian 
Evans, LL.D. of Birmingham, entitled Brother Fabian’s 
Manuscript, which consists of such legends, spiritual and 
secular, as a learned monk of the fifteenth century might 
think worthy of preservation. For a description of the 
picture see The Builder of March 6, 1869. ] 


Jew’s Eye.—What is the value of a Jew’s eye? 
Tooke’s and other books on prices yield no infor- 
mation on this head. The phrase occurs in a 
“speech proposed to have been delivered at Man- 
chester” in the Literary Gazette, 1848, p- 7638. 

C. W. 8. 

[* Worth a Jew’s eye” is a common proverbial ex- 
pression, and a popular simile for anything valuable, and 
was familiar in the time of Shakspeare : — 

“ There will come a Christian by, 
Will be worth a Jewess’ eye.” 

Merchant of Venice, ii. 5. 
rhat worth was the price which the persecuted Jews paid 
for the immunity from mutilation and death. When 
our rapacious King John extorted an enormous sum 
from the Jew of Bristol by drawing his teeth, the threat 
of putting out an eye would have the like effect upon 
other Jews.— Vide Nares’s Glossary, and The Slang Dic- 
tionary (Hotten), s. v.] 
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PANADEN: Panapa.—Can any correspondent 
tell me the meaning of the word Panaden? If a 
diocese, where isit? ‘“ Ordines sacri et generales 
celebrati in Ecclesia Cathedrali Lich: per Domi- 
num Willielmum Dei gracia Panaden. Episcopum.” 
(Extract from Registers of Bishop of Lichfield, 
A.D. 1530.) ‘The following is extracted from the 
list of suffragan bishops transcribed from the 
Wharton MS, in the Lambeth Library, dated 
1769 : — 

“Chorepiscopi Diocesis Eliensis. 

Willelmus . . . Epus Panadensis, 1524, 

Thomas Epus Panadensis, 1492, Diocesis Londinensis. 

Johannes Epus Panadensis, 1545, Dioc. Hereford. 

Johannes Epus Panadensis, Dioc. Wigorniensis.” 

C. R. C. 

[ Panadensis, or Pannadensis, is in the archdiocese of 
Mayence. “N. & Q.” 294 §, ii, 2. Panada is in the 
province of Constantinople. Stubbs, Registrum Sacrum 
Anglicanum, p. 147, and Wharton's List, p. 52.) 


Replies. 
FREE TRADE. 
(4 S. iii. 171.) 

Although I cannot at all agree with Mr. Mar- 
t1n F. Tupper in considering that the occurrence 
of the words “ Free Trade,” in the tract which he 
finds in the Evelyn Library at Wotton, is of any 
interest “ with reference to the positive originality 
of Messrs. Bright and Cobden on the question of 
free trade”—an originality which these gentle- 
men never claimed—yet I do think it a matter of 
interest to some of ys readers of “ N. & Q.” to 
have contributions, like Mr. Turrer’s, towards a 
better list than can be found in the only exist- 
ing English bibliography of political economy 
(M‘Culloch’s), and which is very scanty indeed 
in its notices of the earlier writers on commerce. 
The phrase “free trade” will be found in trea- 
tises of a much earlier date than the one cited by 
Mr. Tupper. Had I the time, I might multiply 
examples. One, however, occurs to me at the 
moment, viz. in “ The Trades’ Increase. London, 
— by Nicholas Okes, and are to be sold by 

Walter Burre,” 1615, 4to, pp. 6 and 56, note. A 
MS. memorandum of the time, in my copy, states 
that this pamphlet was written by Robert Keale, 
gentleman. If Mr. ArBER should ever proceed 
so far with his reprints as to include works of this 
kind, The Trades’ Increase would not be found 
misplaced. 

It just occurs to me to mention that the attack 
upon the a of Merchant Adventurers of 
England, which was the object of the “ Free 
Trade” pamphlet of 1645 cited by Mr. Turrer, 
called forth replies from the Protectionists, 1 
have one of these before me, entitled — 

“ Of a Free Trade: a discourse seriously recomn end- 
ing to our nation the wonderful benefits of Trade, espe- 
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cially of a rightly governed and ordered Trade, setting 
forth also most clearly the relative nature, degrees, and 
qualification of Libertie, which is ever to be inlarged or 
restrained according to that good which it relates to, as 
that is more or less ample. Written by Henry Parker, 
Esquire.” London, 1648. 4to, pp. 4 and 40, 

The author appears to have been an English 
merchant, and dates his preface from Hamburg. 
He was probably employed by, and certainly in- 
terested in, the Merchant Adventurers’ Company. 
He uses an epigraph : — 

“ Doing all things thou doest none ; 

Business too vast makes thee a drone.” 
The proverbial philosophy of which is not at first 
sight obviously applicable to his subject. But 
the explanation may be, that Parker, wise in his 
generation, saw the same necessity for a Board of 
Trade able to originate as well as to advise, as 
does Mr. Bright at the present day. Your readers 
will doubtless recollect how, on a very recent 
public occasion, Mr. Bright dilated upon the de- 
sirableness of a larger knowledge of commerce 
being possessed by the Presidents of the Board of 
Trade than has hitherto usually fallen to the lot 
of such functionaries. The last words of the 
pamphlet, Of a Free Trade, in 1648, were 
these : — 

“ In Plato’s opinion those commonwealths were most 
likely to prosper where learned men ruled, or rulers were 
learned. Within the circle of Plato’s learning let us 
comprehend the mysteries of commerce. In Solomon's 
dayes that kind of learning did wonderful things towards 
the advancing of States; and of late as Venice, a city of 
merchants, has been the bulwark of Europe against the 
Turk, so the States in the United Provinces, by trade 
more than arms, have gotten the sword of arbitration 
into their hands. Spain and France, and other nations 
too, were fain to court those Merchants, which not long 
since were below their scorn. Let it then be lawfull to 
propose, either that a certain number of able Merchants 
may be made Privy Councellors, or so many Privy Coun- 
cellors specially designed to intend (sic) matters of Trade ; 
or let some other Honourable Councell be impowred 
solely to promote the Commonweal of Merchants.”— 
P, 36. 

Frep. HENDRIKS. 

Palace Gardens Terrace, Kensington. 


MORE FAMILY. 
(4 S. ii. 365, 422.) 

Having for some years given attention to the 
history of Sir Thomas More, I am much interested 
in the discovery made by Mr. Wrieut, and fully 
concur with him in believing the entries quoted 
by himself refer to the family of the great chan- 
cellor. The date on Holbein’s picture I conceive 
was conjectural, and as we know that More was 
the patron of Holbein, and that Holbein resided 
for some time in More’s house, it is more than 
probable he would paint the picture of the More 
family at his leisure, and therefore three years 
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would be no unreasonable time to imagine the 
great painter over this pictura; nor does it require 
any great stretch of imagination to believe that 
the ages marked on the picture may have been 
the ages of the different individuals at the com- 
mencement of the painting; and this is still more 
probable if the date, 1530, applies to the year 
after Holbein had left England; and further, if 
the photograph obtained by Mr. F. Sszsonm is 
correct, the Basle sketch actually has no date at 
all, so that in point of fact we have no reliable 
evidence in any way against the otherwise incon- 
trovertible theory that Mr. Wricur has dis- 
covered the precise date of More's birthday, viz., 
Feb. 7, 1478. 

Neither does the assertion in the printed pedi- 
grees of the Mores, as to the name of Sir Thomas's 
mother, staud on much better authority, for none 
of his biographers mention her name until Cres- 
acre More, who wrote nearly ninety years after 
the chancellor's death, and about one hundred 
and fifty years after the marriage of his father 
and mother, and, as Cresacre More himself writes, 
“by reason of King Henry’s seisure of all our 
evidences, we cannot certainly tell who were Sir 
John’s ancestors,” we may think it not impossible 
that he may be mistaken in giving the name of 
“‘ Handcombe of Holliwell in Bedfordshire ” to the 
first wife of Sir John More. 
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of Sir Thomas; possibly the mother, as the tomb 
was prepared in his own lifetime under his direc- 
tion. The arms quartered with More I cannot 
make out; they would throw light on the chan- 
cellor’s ancestry, if known. 

I have in my possession the impression of a seal 
used by a descendant of the chancellor about a 
century ago, with the same identical quarterings, 
and I have no reason to suppose he copied them 
from the tomb. Both Robson and Burke give 
these quarterings to More, but do not say from 


| what source they are derived. 


I have before me two pedigrees, one extracted | 
from the College of Arms in 1862, and in this | 


the name of “Joan Hancombe” appears as the 
chancellor's mother. The other is a MS. copy 
from a most valuable collection of MS. of arms 
and pedigrees of the Roman Catholic families in 
England, and in this no Christian name is as- 
signed to the lady, so that it may as likely have 
been Agnes as Joan. 

The question of the arms possibly may set this 
matter at rest, and on this matter | am most de- 
sirous of information. “Ar. three bends sa.” 
Burke gives as the arms of Hancombe. Those of 
Graunger I cannot discover. Can any of your 
readers inform me what they were ? 

I have before me an exact copy of the chan- 
cellor's tomb at Chelsea, and I much wish in- 
formation upon the armorial bearings thereon. 
On it there are five shields, three on the upper 
part and two within the panel. Above the in- 
scription, the two are More on the dexter side, 
and Colt on the sinister; of the upper row are 
More, Ist and 4th quartering, 2 & 3 ar. on a 
chev. between three unicorns’ heads erased sa., as 
many bezants, and impaling Colt. On the dexter 
side the centre shield is, More with the same 
quarterings, impaling “ ermine a fess ar. and or,” 
with the crest of More surmounting it. This same 
unknown coat appears again singly on the sinister 
side. This and the centre coat evidently show 
the arms of either the second wife or the mother 


In the MS. pedigree I before alluded to, the 
usual arms of More are not given, but the followin 
singular coat instead, viz., “ Or, a torteau unee 
with a moorcock ar. and two lions passant guardant 
in pale gu. between as many flaunches ar., each 
charged with a fleur-de-lis sa.” Can any one tell 
me what arms these are, or when granted? My 
theory is, that they were granted by the Court at 
St. Germains to Basil More, who went into exile 
with the king, and that they are typical of the 
royal favour to More’s family, the fleur-de-lis 
and lions surrounding the moorcock. Can any 
one give a more feasible explanation of this sin- 
gular coat given in the Roman Catholic MS. ? 

C. T. J. Moors, F.S.A. 


Frampton Hall, Boston. 


ROYAL ANTEDILUVIAN ORDER OF 
BUFFALOES. 
(4" S. iii. 106.) 

Fortunately, but very oddly, I am able to give 
Mr. Werstprook some information about the 
society bearing this extraordinarily ludicrous name. 
Some months ago it so happened that a curious 
old leaden sign was found at an inn called the 
Shakspere, near the old theatre at Derby, and I 
went to that inn to make inquiries concerning it. 
Having been shown upstairs, I noticed in the 
room where the sign was temporarily placed a 
pair of buffalo’s horns, and an impo*ant-looking 
framed diploma, something after the fashion of 
those used by Odd Fellows’ lodges. This I found 
the diploma of a lodge held in that very room of 
a society I had never before heard of—that of the 
Royal Antediluvian Order of Buffaloes. Regarding 
this society I naturally made some inquiries, and 
the landlord of the inn, in the most kind manner, 
gave me a copy of the rules of the order. The 
** Mother Lodge of England” is no doubt the one 
Mr. Westprook has alluded to, and the one to 
which this in Derby is subordinate. The copy of 
rules has the following title-page : — 

“ The General Rules and Laws of the Royal Antedilu- 
vian Order of Buffaloes, issued by No. 1, Shakespeare 
Lodge, Derby, September 1865. Derby: Printed for 
Primo Longbotham.” 

The title-page is adorned with a woodcut of a 
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buffalo. The “objects” of the order are stated 
to be as follows : — 

“These objects are unity, peace, good order, harmony, | 
true fellowship, and benevolence. The progress which 
the order has made of late, is a proof how much its prin- 
ciples are appreciated when well understood, and that 
the code of laws by which it is governed have been care- 
fully and judiciously constructed. These laws have been 
revised and augmented by competent persons, and adapted | 
to the increasing number and intelligence of the members 
of the order. This has been done by a committee of 

rimos and brethren, chosen by the mother lodge in full 

odge assembled.” 

The lodge I speak of, the rules inform us, is 
“The Mother Lodge of the District,” and there 
are two other lodges—her children, of course— 
held respectively at the Exchange Inn and at 
the Thorn-tree Inn. 

The officers appear to be the Grand Primo, a | 
number of Primos, a City Marshal, a City Con- 
stable, a City Tyler, a City Minstrel, a Primo | 
Host—who has to “keep the city and offices in 

roper order, with a plentiful supply of fire and | 
ight and such other xecessary articles as the lodge 
may require, liable to a fine of one shilling for 
neglect "—a Treasurer, a Secretary, and a num- 
ber of brothers. 

One of the rules enacts — 


“That no unenlightened individual be initiated into 
the mysteries of the order, except after having been duly 
roposed and seconded by two brethren, and accepted 
y the lodge as a fit and proper person to become a 
Buffalo.” 

As I am not ‘initiated into the mysteries of 
the order,” I can give no account of them to Mr. 
WeEsrsroox ; but, judging by the rules, I should 
say that they are simply the mysteries of drink- 
ing and singing on what I take to be the principles 
of what are called “ Free-and-easy Clubs.” The 
list of fines is particularly amusing, and but that 
you, Mr. Editor, might think me encroaching too 
much on your space, I would transcribe them for 
the amusement of your readers. Among them 
“unbuffalo-like applause” is visited with the 
extreme penalty of one penny! while “any brother 

ssly misconducting himself may be sent to 
Soveatry by a majority of the lodge until ample 
apology be made by him to, and aecepted by, the 
lodge.” The rest are equally curious. 

LLEWELLYNN Jewitt, F.S.A. 
Winster Hall, Derbyshire. 


POETIC DICTION OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 
(4° S. iii. 58.) 


The difference between Anglo-Saxon prose and 
Anglo-Saxon poetry is best understood by reading 
a little of both. In poetry, the requirements of 
alliterative verse tend to render the sentences in- 
volved and disjointed. The principal characteris- 


tics of our old poetry are, among others, these 
following. 

1, Inversion of the order of words. a 
(I give only the translation, not the original)— 
“ For us it is very right that we the Guardian of 
the skies, the Glory-king of hosts, with our words 
praise, in our minds love.” Csdmon; the open- 
ing lines. 

2. Insertion of numerous epithets and equiva- 
lent expressions. Thus, in the above, the Lord is 
called in one line “the Guardian of the skies,” 
and in the next “the Glory-king of hosts.” In 
one line we have “ with our. words praise,” in the 
next “ in our minds love,” which are parallelisms. 

3. An abundance of names for the same object. 
Thus, even in the later English, a man is called a 
man, a freke, a renk, a segge, a burne, or & gome, 
merely to satisfy the requirements of alliteration. 
These names are picked out just as required : that 
is, if the alliteration requires f, it is freke; ifs, 
it is segge, and so on. So also in Anglo-Saxon, 
very numerous are the expressions for a sword, or 
a ship, &c., Ke. 

4. A curious chopping up of sentences into 
pieces of the same metrical length. Every line 
Seine divided into hemistiches by a metrical pause, 
it will be found that, in many cases, there is a 
pause in the sense as well asinthe sound. This 
is seen in the specimen given above. “ For us it 
is very right—that we the Guardian of the skies— 


| the Glory-king of hosts—with our words praise— 


with our minds love.” We thus get each sen- 
tence piecemeal as it were, and it is often neces- 
sary to get to the end of each sentence before the 
drift of it can be even guessed at. These are a 
few of the points which must strike every reader 
who peruses but one page of Anglo-Saxon poetry. 
To appreciate the matter fully, your correspond- 
ent should consult Conybeare’s Iilustrations of 
Anglo-Saxon Poetry, or (which would be far 
better) steadily make his way through a good 
long portion of Cedmon or Beowulf. This may 
be done in part, without a knowledge of Anglo- 
Saxon, by help of Mr. Thorpe’s translations. On 
Early English Alliterative Poetry of a somewhat 
later date, see my Essay in vol. iii. of the Percy 
Folio MS., by Hales and Furnivall. 
Wa rer W. SKEAT. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


THE “GOSPEL SONNETS.” 
(4 S. iii. 34, 114, 137, 161.) 


As an interest appears to be taken in this 
standard book of Presbyterian poetry, permit me 
to add a note upon its bibliography. The germ 
of the Gospel Sonnets is to be found in “ The 
Believer’s Dowry. The author is one who seeks 
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the prayers of the godly reader.” 12mo, Edin.: 
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R. Brown, 1720; where the anonymous author 
says that it was not only printed a considerable 
number of years ago, but lately also reprinted— 
alluding to impressions in 1708 and 1717. The 
next form of the poem-book was “ Gospel Canti- 
cles, or Spiritual Songs, in five parts. By a Minister 
of theGospel in the Church of Scotland,” &c., &c., 
12mo, Edin. J. McEwen, 1720. In preparing 
The Believer’s Dowry for republication, Erskine 
was led into amplification, which swelled his 
modest book of 16 pages into 100, and warranted 
this new title, far too long for your limits. Sub- 
sequently the author had misgivings about the 
ropriety of his title, seeing that none of the 
fos cs of the Holy Scriptures were designated 
sonnets, although the one would appear to be as 
orthodox as the other; and the work came forth 
under its present title—12mo. Edin.: J. Briggs, 
1726; third edition, 1732—coataining a long pre- 
face, by which it would appear that the publication 
in any shape had not before met the full sanction 
now accorded by affixing his name. The fourth 
edition of the Gospel Sonnets, “ with large addi- 
tions and great improvements,” is that printed at 
London for J. Oswald, 1734. 
contains a new preface, in which the author says 
that there’ have been several impressions of his 
book at Edinburgh, some without his knowledge ; 
and being importuned to allow its being reprinted 
at London, he has for that purpose corrected and 
amended it in various parts. 
for the more polite people in the South, Mr. 
Erskine had to read up in the works of those 
at the present period most famous in poesy, and 
although still obvious to the vulgar, for whom it 
was originally intended, he trusts that he has 
smoothed his homely Scottish rime sufficiently to 
render it less nauseous to the learned. 
view of the Gospel Sonnets, extending to seven 
pages, is among the improvements. 

The fifth edition. Edinburgh: Lumisden, 1736. 
The Preface to the Reader in this is new matter. 
He tells his Scottish readers that it is a reprint of 
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This impression | 


As this edition was | 


A tabular | 


the standard London copy, ‘with the addition of | 


Scripture references to explain the Riddle. 
also alludes to the wits having attacked and ridi- 
culed his book in two prints, entitled The Laugh 
and The Groan ; but the Gospel Sonnets has out- 
lived these scoffers, whose squibs are only now 
known to us through the minister’s rebuke. This 
appears to be the last time the author made any 
addition to the book, and the abovenamed is the 
preface in use to this day. 
London: Oswald, 1741. Oswald seems to ignore 
the Edinburgh edition of 1736, and following his 
own fourth, of 1734, with this the fifth. 
Gospel Sonnets, Edinburgh: W. Gray, 1755. This 
contains a portrait of the author, who died in 
1752, and bears “ eighth edition.” The Scripture 
references introduced into the Edinburgh fifth 


He | 


The Gospel Sonnets, | 


The | 


| of that picture. 
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edition are here extended to trouble and 
time to the reader. This accounts for the book 
suddenly swelling to 336 pages, and is the first 
impression in which I find the popular poem of 
“ Smoaking Spiritualised,” in two parts: the first 
an “Old Meditation ;’’ the second, a “ New Addi- 
tion.” I may state, however, that this is to be 
found in Erskine’s Elegy on the Death of the Rev. 
Alexander Henderson, 1739. It occurs on the last 
page, apparently to fill up, with this note: “The 
following meditation upon quite a different sub- 


save 


ject is inserted by the same author, judging that 


it may be acceptable to some who love to be = 
ritually minded.” The credit of the older medi- 
tation undoubtedly belongs to one Jeffrey Bartlett, 
in whose Hymns and Songs, 1710, it is found in 
nearly the same words. Jeflrey’s book is pro- 
fessedly imitations, and I suspect he had his cue 
for this trom Withers’ Meditation while taking a 
Pipe of Tobacco. See Crums and Scraps, 1661. 
In the Gospel Sonnets, thirteenth edition, Edin- 
burgh, 1768, the author found an eulogist in a 
lady of New England, but I have not discovered 
that the work of her “ seraphic preacher ” was ever 
printed in the States, and shall be glad for infor- 
mation there anent. The Gospel Sonnets was so 
frequently issued at home that publishers of the 
present century lost the records and described 
their editions as new impressions, &c. There is, 
indeed, the greatest confusion in this, arising from 
the sheer impossibility of tracing a popular book, 
printed in every part of the North where a press 
existed, and frequently in the South. People 
who send their orders to a publisher are no doubt 
always disappointed in obtaining a copy of the 
Gospel Sonnets of Ralph Erskine; those, on the 
contrary, who do not mind overhauling the con- 
tents of the old beokshops find no such difficulty ; 
and, as one who reaps no small pleasure in this 
practice, I have accumulated some dozen varieties 
of this curious book (including the rare Canticles), 
to say nothing of his equally remarkable poetical 
version of the Scripture Songs, which it has been 
the desire of the kirk to add to their Psalmody, 
but in the execution of which Zack. Boyd, Patrick 
Simson, and our present subject have failed to 
give satisfaction. ALEXANDER GARDYNE. 

P.S. The word panse, which gave rise to all 
these jottings about the Gospel Sonnets, is so ren- 
dered in all the editions I have looked into. 


PORTRAIT OF CHARLES I. 
(4% S, iii. 240.) 

Your correspondent J. B. states that he has 
seen the portrait in Her Majesty's collection, but 
it is evident that he has not heard of the history 
The following particulars may 
therefore be acceptable : — 








The portrait of Charles I. by Vandyck—three 
views on one canvas, front face, profile, and three- 
quarters—now at Windsor Castle, is considered 
one of the most interesting pictures in the royal 
collection. 

It was painted about the year 1637 for the pur- 
pose of being sent to Rome to Bernini, who 
executed a bust from it in marble. The tradition 
is that Bernini on seeing the portrait was so 
struck by the melancholy expression, that he pro- 
phesied the violent end of the original. The bust 


was duly forwarded to the king, but the picture | 


remained in the possession of Bernini, and was 
transmitted to his descendants, from whom it 
was purchased by Mr. Irvine, and sent to Eng- 
land in 1803. In 1804 it was put up for sale at 
Mr. Christie's, and knocked down at four hundred 
and fifty guineas, Mr. Champernowne being the 
urchaser ; from whose possession it passed into the 
— of Walsh Porter, and after his death be- 
came the property of the eminent collector W. 
Wells, Esq., of Redleaf. The last-named gen- 
tleman ceded it to George IV., who earnestly 
wished to possess it, Mr. Wells receiving only 
the price he had paid for it—a thousand guineas. 

King Charles was so pleased with his own bust 
that “he desired to have one of the queen too,” 
but this was prevented by the war. It is very 
uncertain what became of the king's bust, though 
it has been said that it was destroyed or stolen 
during the fire at the Palace of Whitehall in 
1697. 

Here is a copy of a letter (translated) which 
Queen Henrietta Maria wrote to Bernini in 1639, 
thanking him for the bust of the king : — 

* Signor Cavalier Bernini, — 

“The high estimation in which both the King my 
husband and myself have held the bust which you have 
made of him, being in every respect equal to the satisfac- 
tion we have received from it, as from a performance 
which merits the approbation of all who see it, induces 
me now to make known to you that, to complete my 
gratification, I should desire one of myself of equal excel- 
lence, by your hand, and designed from pictures which 
Mr. Lomas will deliver to you. I have commissioned 
him to assure you of the pleasure [ shall feel from the 
taste and talent which I expect from you in that work, 
and I pray God to have you in his holy keeping. 

“Dated Whitehall, June 26, 1639. 


“Henriette Marte, R. 

This letter was probably written by the queen 
in French. An Italian translation may be seen in 
Baldinucci’s Life of Bernini, 1682, p. 19. It is like- 
wise printed in Bottari’s Lettere sulla Pittura, &c., 
1766, tom. v. p. 58. The original letter, which 
had been preserved among the documents of the 
Bernini family, was put into a slight frame with a 
glass by Mr. Buchanan, and delivered by him to 
the late Mr. Henry Tresham, R.A., on account of 
Mr. Champernowne when the picture became the 
property of that gentleman, but what became 
of it afterwards is not known. 
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Handbook to the Public Galleries of Art, 1842; 
Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting by Dallaway, 
edited by Wornum, 1849; and Waagen's Art 
Treasures of England, 1854.) 

Now, such being the history and pedigree of 


| the very remarkable picture in question, may we 


not say that the tradition as to the portrait now 
in the possession of J. B. having been “consigned 
to Bernini for the purpose of enabling him to pre- 


| parea marble bust of the king” appears extremely 


improbable ? Thomas WALEsBY. 


Golden Square, 


It may interest J. B. to tell him of another 
portrait of the martyred monarch which I once 
saw, and perhaps he or some correspondent may 
be enabled to tell me whether it was original or 
valuable—points upon which doubts may be en- 
tertained. 

Some three years ago, when officiating at Peck- 
ham, in Surrey, in my pastoral visitations I used to 


| see an old man who lived in a very humble dwel- 


ling. In the parlour was a remarkably fine portrait 
of Charles I. (half-length) painted by no mean 
artist, but most sadly requiring a cleansing and 
restoring hand. The king was depicted with up- 
lifted hands, and as if engaged in mental prayer ; 
whilst above his head, and as about to descend 
upon it, was the martyr’s unfading crown. Charles 
is reported to have said on the scaffold, “I go 
from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown, 
where no disturbance can be—no disturbance in 
the world.” 

[ suggested to my poor parishioner endeavour- 
ing to dispose of the picture, but he informed me 
that though fifty guineas had once been offered 
for it, he had only an interest in it in common 
with others, and so was not at liberty to part 
with it. Most likely he is now no longer alive, 
and it has passed into different hands. 

; OXONTENSIS, 
Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 


ApocaLyPpseE (4 §. iii. 58.)—In addition to the 
answers given to the inquiry of Detrta on the 
above subject, I send the following information:— 
In the British Museum, Addit. MS., No. 11,695, 
has this title —“ Anonymi Commentarius in 
Apocalypsin, Explanatio in Danielem.” This MS. 
is in the finest state of preservation, and is filled 
with fine illuminations relating to the various 
subjects of the Apocalypse: many fill the whole 
page and are of the greatest interest. This book 
was illuminated in Spain at the end of the 
eleventh century and beginning of the twelfth. 
Shaw gives illustrations from it in vol. i. of 
Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages. Se- 
veral of these MSS. must have existed in Spain, 8 
commentary having been written on the Apoca- 
lypse by Beato, a presbitero who lived in the 
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eighth century, and this book being of much re- 
ute in the Middle Ages, was copied and spread 
all over Spain. Besides this MS. at the British 
Museum there must be another, also proceeding 
from Spain, on the same subject in England, for I 
heard it was bought about twenty years ago by 
Lord Ashburnham. I have, however, never 
been able to meet with it so as to study it. In 
the Bibl. Impériale de Paris there is another MS. 
of the same kind, with fine and well-preserved 
illuminations. I consider it to be of about the end of 
the twelfth century. It is numbered 8,878. There 
are also several in Spain. The most ancient is at 
the Academy of History. I consider it to be of 
the beginning of the eleventh century, and some 
of the miniatures it contains are very rare and 
interesting in many respects. Three others are 


respectively in the National Library at Madrid, | 


in the Library of the Cathedral of Gerona, and in 
the Chapter House at Toledo. 


the clergy. If the inquirer who is interested in 

this matter discovers any thing concerning it, I 

shall be grateful if he will communicate it to me, 

for any information relating to illuminated MSS. 

in Spain before the thirteenth century is of the 

greatest interest to me. J. I’. ReaNo, 
4 Barquillo, Madrid. 


These last two | 
will probably come to the National Library, | 
owing to the recent removal of the property of | 


To the list of illustrations given at p. 131 may 


be added a most magnificent MS. belonging to 
Trinity College, Cambridge. It is now exhibited 
in a glass case in the library. 43. 


Hotep Stones (4 S. ii. 392.)—Since my com- 
munication on holed stones I have seen an ex- 
ceedingly useful paper on the subject by Mr. R. 
R. Brash of Cork, in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
Dec. 1864, pp. 686-700. Iam induced to allude 
to this article chiefly for the benefit of your cor- 
respondent W. (4*" 8S. iii. 193), who inquires after 
Druidical remains in central and eastern Europe. 
On p. 691 of Mr. Brash’s paper is a reference to 
Bell 8 Residence in Cire assia, London, 1840, p- 154, 
where is described a cromlech having one of its 
vertical pillars perforated by a hole. I am not 
aware at present of any so-called Druidical monu- 


suppose this from the arrangement of the para- 
graphs. KE. H. W. D. 


“PROPERTY HAS ITs Duties,” Etc. (3° 8, xi. 
153.) — It may perhaps be doubtful whether the 
use of this “ household expression” ought in later 
times to be ascribed to Chief Baron Woulfe, Mr. 
Drummond, or, as Mr. Friswell in his valuable 
collection of English quotations, entitled Familiar 
Words (p. 296, lst ed. London, 1865), states, to 
Lord Mulgrave, then occupying the vice-regal 
chair at Dublin; but I suspect that we must go 
back for the origin of it to one still more famous 
than any of these in the literary annals of the 
world. May we not trace the idea in the follow- 
ing passage of Pindar (Olymp. ii. 102), where the 
poet warns the possessors of wealth that a reckon- 
ing of the mode in which they administer it is 
awaiting them in another world ? 

ei 5€ wy Exe 
wis, olBev Td méAAor, 
bri Oavdvrwv piv év- 
645’ airrix’ &wddrauvor ppéves 
mowas rigay. 

“Tf aman possess wealth, he knows what is in store 
for him, that the souls of those ‘ who are a law unto them- 
selves,’ when they die, have immediately to dree penance 
in another world,” 

CravrurD Tair RaMaGE, 


“ Tue Comepy or Convocation ” (4S. iii. 80.) 
J. W. Marshall, Esq., the author of Christian 
Missions, is well known to be the writer of this 
amusing work, Who the speakers are I do not 
know. D. 


A Grant's Sxereton (4 S. iii. 105.) — The 
paragraph clipped from The Times by T. B., was 
copied from The Sentinel, a paper printed at Sank 
Rapids, Minnesota, not Michigan, as erroneously 
stated. Sank Rapids is eighty miles north of this 
city, and being well acquainted with the editor of 
the paper mentioned, I charged him, shortly after 
the appearance of the item quoted by T. B., 
with having fabricated it for a hoax or sensation. 
He acknowledged that such was the fact. So it 


| can be set down by your correspondent as an un- 


ments in Central Europe, but, like your correspon- | 


dent W., should be glad to hear of such. I am 
anxious to obtain as many references as possible 
to Celtic remains which have holed stones used in 
their construction, before commencing to prepare a 
contemplated list of these monoliths. For the 
benefit of your readers who have perused or intend 
to peruse Mr. Brash’s article, I may remark that 
the holed stone in Cornwall, described on p. 693 
as being at Lanyon, in the parish of Madron, is 
identical with the one mentioned on p. 694 as the 
Mén-an-tol, near Madron. A person unacquainted 


founded romance. Such lying accounts of pur- 
ported discoveries of skeletons, coins, caves with 
human remains, &c., are very common in the 
United States, I regret to add. No respectable 


| journal, however, will countenance such decep- 


| hoaxed into publishing them. 


tions, although they are themselves occasionally 
J. F. Wim.raMms. 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Feb. 18, 1869. 


“Srorres or Otp Danren” (4" S. iii. 60.) — 


I must contradict your correspondent SIDNEY 
Gitpin. I was intimately acquainted with Wil- 


liam Godwin from 1822 till his death (1836). He 
was not the author of the Stories of Old Daniel. 


with the antiquities of the district would hardly | My knowledge of Mr. Godwin and his family 
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enables me to tell all that is ever likely to be | 
publicly known of the writer of the work in ques- | 
tion. It was written by a lady (settled abroad) 
for the purpose of serving a much valued friend, 
to whom the writer expressed a strong desire that 
she should remain unknown. She has now been 
dead more than thirty years, but the surviving 
members of her family would not willingly break | 
the obscurity in which the authorship has always | 
remained. Mr. Godwin never wrote anything | 
resembling this book. I can remember just now 
but one juvenile book of his writing, Baldwin's 
Fables, which will bear no comparison with Old 
Daniel. The work fully answered the purpose for 
which it was written ; and that done, the authoress 
was best pleased to remain unknown. I state 
these facts on my own knowledge. J.C. H. 
Guildford. 


Sr. Aveustine (4" §, iii. 148.)—Mrs. Somer- | 
ville, in the motto to her Molecular and Microscopic 
Science, has corrupted the words of St. Augustine, 
which are—“ [ Deus] magnus in magnis, nec parvus 
in minimis (Sermo cexiii. vol. vy. p. 1061, Migne).” 
It is a favourite idea, which he repeats: “ Qui et 
in minimis suis operibus magnus est” (iii. 399) ; 
* Deus ita magnus est in operibus magnis, ut | 
minor non sit in minimis” (v. 391). ‘Cum Deus 
creavit omnia bona, magnus in magnis, sed non 
parvus in parvis” (viii. 665). “ Deus autem ita 
est artifex magnus (plures MSS. maximus) in | 
magnis, ut minor non sit in parvis” (vii. 335). 
No divine or lawyer would have used the word 
maximus here, although it may suit a minute 
philosopher. Why is this lady styled in the title- 
page of the same work “ Author of Celestial Me- 
chanics”? She merely extracted and translated 
some parts on gravitation from Laplace’s great 
work, the Mécanique Céleste. T. J. Buckron. 


Heratpic Query (4 §, iii. 173.) —Is there 
not a mistake and a misprint here? I suppose it 
should be “Sable, two Bends argent, on a canton 
argent a bend or. Impaling,” &c. It is certainly 
4 most extraordinary charge—on a canton argent 
a bend or, probably a mistake for “a bend of the | 
Ist.” The coat, omitting this canton, has much 


the appearance of Brown or Browne. Burke's 
Gener! Armory might settle whether it is so or 
not. NEPHRITE. 


Bisuor or Ross (4" §S., iii. 141.)—In an Act of 
Sederunt of the Court of Session, Dee. 21, 1649, 
mention is made of a Bishop of Ross named 
Horsburgh, who is not noticed in any previous 
list. See Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 1st edition, 

. 427. G. 

Edinburgh, 


CarFax (3 S, x. 184.)— The word carfukes 
occurs in the Memorials of London, ed. Riley, 
p- 300. I am sorry Mr. Riley reproduces in his | 





note the erroneous notion of a derivation from 
quatre faces, four faces. It is, on the contrary, 
one more instance which illustrates the true de. 
rivation from the Latin guadrifurcum (from qua- 
tuor furce), as I have explained in “ N. & Q.” in 
the passage which I here refer to. Mr. Wedg- 
wood has adopted my suggestion in the Appendix 
to his Etymological Dictionary, and gives further 
information concerning the etymology. 
Watrer W. Sxzat, 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 

THe Nuptiart Kwnor (4" 8S. iii. 194.) — Mp, 
Locker’s Lyra Elegantiarum (Moxon, 1867) con- 
tains two poems by the Rev. Samuel Bishop— 


| anniversary rhymes to his wife on her wedding- 
| day. The first begins thus: — 


“ A knife, dear girl, cuts love, they say— 
Mere modish love, perhaps it may ; 
For any tool of any kind 
Can separate what was never joined. 
The knife that cuts our love in two, 
Will have much tougher work to do,” &c. 

Mr. Locker’s index gives the dates of Bishop's 
birth and death as 1731 and 1795. The second 
couplet contains a bull less justifiable than John- 
son's noble line. The truth is, that what we call 
a bull is, when felicitous, an extension of the 
power cf language: such, as Mr. De Moreas 
points out in his Double Algebra (p. 90, note), was 


| General Wolfe’s phrase, a “ choice of difficul- 


ties’; such also Earl Russell’s expression, “ con- 
spicuous by its absence.” 

By the way, the edition of the Lyra Elegantiarum 
from which I copy the above lines is, I believe, 
withdrawn from circulation on account of an in- 
fringement of the copyright of Landor's poems. 
It contains no less than forty of his charming 
nuge, being about one-tenth in number of the 


| whole collection. 


May I venture to end this desultory note with 
a suggestion that we greatly want an English 
word for such poems as those which Suckling, 
Prior, Praed, and Thackeray produced? Mr. 
Frederick Locker, himself one of the most accom- 
plished of poetic lapidaries, can find no better 
name for them than vers de société and vers d occa- 
ston, Certes, a word is wanted here. 
MAKROCHEIR. 


To your correspondent who wishes to know 
where to find the copy of verses beginning “A 
knife, dear girl,” &c., | have the pleasure of re- 
plying that it is to be met with in vol. ii. p. 16, 
of the Poetical Works of the Rev. Sam. Bishop, 
A.M., late Head Master of Merchant Taylors 
School, 1796. The lines are addressed to Ais 
wife, and are stated in the Elegant Extracts m 
Poetry, p. 828, edit. 1816, to have been “pre- 
sented together with a knife by the Rev. J. B.... 
to his wife on her wedding-day, which happened 
to be her birth-day and New Year’s-day.” The 
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little poem is highly complimentary, in the janty 
i gn) ) jant} 
style of the last century; still it is a graceful 
morceau, ScHIN. 
Poverty oF Sir Watrter Scorr’s Nernew 
(4 S. iii. 171.)—In Sir Walter’s autobiography 
(prefixed to his Zife by Mr. Lockhart) he describes 
his brother Daniel as the “ most unfortunate of our 
family,” and “as having had neither the vivacity 


of intellect which supplies the want of diligence, | 


nor the pride which renders the most detested 
labour better than dependence or contempt. Aftez 
various unsuccessful attempts to establish bimsel! 
in life, he died on his return from the West Indies 
in July 1806.” 

From this account of him, the conjecture that 
he may have left a son in very poor circumstances 
is at least not improbable, so that the doubt of its 
truth suggested by Y. S. M. is hardly warranted 
so strongly as he gives it. G. 

Edinburgh. 

Otp Scorrish Drrecrories (4 §. iii. 149.) 
—There is an older Scotch directory by a year 
than the one mentioned in the editorial note t 
the query of R. S.— namely, Jones's ( Glasgow) 
Directory ; or, Useful Pocket Companion for the 
Year 1787. A very colourable facsimile reprint 
was published last year by Robert Anderson, prin- 
ter, 87, Queen Street, Glasgow; with, in addition, 
“Introduction and Notes of Old Glasgow Cele- 
brities by the ‘ Rambling Reporter.’ ” 

One item may not be uninteresting to readers 
of “N. & Q.”:— 

“ Departures and Arrivals of the Different Stage Coaches. 

“London. A diligence sets off from James Buchanan's, 
Saracen’s Head Inn, upon Sundays, Tuesdays, and Thurs- 
days at 12 o’clock at night. 

“ Arrives on Saturdays, Mondays, and Wednesdays at 
9 o'clock at night.” 

R. 


Pollokshields, Glasgow. 

My copy of Williamson’s Directory for theCity of 
Edinburgh, Canongate, Leith, and Suburbs, is from 
June 1775 to June 1776. The preface states that 
it “has been published these three years past, 
with but indifferent success.” It is a small duo- 
decimo of 124 pages, and is an interesting docu- 
ment. Wm. Brown. 

25, Dublin Street, Edinburgh. 


Fianpers Crests (4 S, iii. 127.) —At the 
church of Bishops Hull, Somersetshire, there is 
(or was a few years ago when I made a sketch 
of it) a chest of the kind referred to, made 
into a sort of reredos at the back of the altar- 
table—the style early “Flamboyant,” and the 
detail very elaborate and beautifully executed. It 
closely resembles another undoubted specimen of 
foreign work—that in Questling church, Sussex, 
illustrated in Parker's Glossary. I beg, however, 
to observe that the example instanced by J. T. F. 
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—that at Brancepeth church—is not of Flanders 
work, but is certainly English. The importation 
of foreign furniture supplied, no doubt, a much- 
felt want. Judging from the almost entire ab- 
sence of Gothic domestic furniture, our fore- 
fathers were much behind their contemporaries on 
the Continent in this particular. In that amazing 
collection of what is rare, strange, beautiful, and 
costly, known as the South Kensington Museum, 
it is notable that there is no specimen of Eng- 
lish medizval domestic furniture; and excepting 
Henry V.’s cradle, one bedstead and a chair, 
probably none now exists. P, E. Masey. 
There is in the church of East Derebam, in Nor- 
folk, a large chest of Flemish work, the front and 
sides containing exquisitely carved emblematic 
figures under canopies. The lock, however, is of 
much greater antiquity, and quite a gem in its 
way, most likely English. G. A. C. 


Who was Str Wittram Sans? (4 S. iii. 127.) 
Sir William Sandes, K.G., first “ Lord Sandes of 
the Vine,” according to the first writ of summons 
now extant, dated Noy. 3, 21 Hen. VIII. (1529), 
although it is stated by Stow that he was ad- 
vanced to the peerage by the title of Lord Sandys 
April 27, 1523; but no record thereof is to be 
found on the Patent Rolls. He was elected a 
K.G. April 24, and installed May 16, 1518. In 
17 Hen. VIII. he received a patent grant of the 
office of Lord Chamberlain in reversion after the 
death of Charles Earl of Worcester. 

His father was Sir William Sandys, Kt., “ the 
elder” of the Vyne, whose will was proved April 8, 
1497. Ilis mother was Edith, daughter of Sir 
John Cheney of Sherland, in the Isle of Sheppey, 
by Alianore Shottisbrook. By his last will, dated 
Dec. 8, 32 Hen. VIII. (1540), he desired that his 
body should be buried in the Chapel of the Holy 


| Ghost at Basingstoke (Register Srert, quire 6, 


| elected a K.G. in his place. 


in Prerog. Court Cant.) He died soon atter, for 
on April 23, 1541, Sir Anthony Wingfield was 
According to Harl. 
MSS. 1160 and 1529, he had issue by Margaret 
his wife, daughter and sole heir of Sir John Bray, 
Kt., and niece and testamentary heir of Sir Regi- 
nald Bray, K.G., four sons and four daughters, 


| viz., 1. Thomas, second Lord Sandes of the Vine ; 


| 2. John; 3. 


Reginald (both clerics); 4. Charles ; 
Elizabeth, married to Sir Humphry Forster of 


| Aldermaston, Berks; Margaret, married to Sir 


Thomas Essex, Kt.; Alice, second wife of Walter 
Lord Hungerford of Heytesbury; Mary, married 
first to Sir William Pelham, Kt., and secondly to 
John Palmer of Angmering, Sussex. 
B. W. GREENFIELD, 

Southampton. 

Tue Bisnor or Dromore; Mortvuarres (4” 
S. ii. 488, 567; iii. 151, &c.)—Percy was rector 
of Wilby as well as of Easton Maudit, Northants. 
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In the register of the former parish the following 
occurs : -— 
“ Memorandum. 

“Since I have been Rector of this Parish I have 
received Mortuaries of 10s, 6d. each, at the Deaths of the 
several persons following, viz. William Knight, Farmer, 
who was buried Aug. 16, 1756. 

“ Elizabeth Knight, his relict, buried March 5, 1760. 
* Robert Coles, Farmer, buried Aug* 13, 1761. 
* John Worledge, Farmer, buried Feb, 17", 1765. 
“N.B.—Since the above was written in 1765 1 have 
continued regularly to receive Mortuaries upon all Deaths 
of Persons entitled to pay the same ever since, 
“Tuo: Percy, Rector, 
Feby 26, 1780.” 
Posterity may be grateful to his memory for 
r 7 6 . pe 
the following service recorded by his own hand: 
“These old Registers were rescued from Destruction 
& for their farther Preservation gathered into this Volume 
in 1767. 
“Tuomas Percy, Rector.” 
His style of writing is clear and distinct, worthy 
of imitation. O! si sic, &c. Ss. 


Copex Mayrertanvus (4" S. iii. 146.)—As the 
writer of the article in the British Almanac on 
the ‘“‘ Free Public Libraries in Great Britain,” 
mentioned by Mr. J. Macray, perhaps you will 
allow me to say that the “ Codex Mayerianus,” 
now one of the curiosities in the Mayer Museum 
of the Liverpool Public Library, was published 
in 1861, with the following title : 
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I may add, that Brunet gives in italics the im- 
print as Brugis-Flandror., typis Goltzii 1566. The 
correct words, transcribed from a copy existing in 
the Manchester Free Library, are as follows: — 


| “ BrvgisFlandrorvm Excvdebat Hvbertvs Goltziys 


“Fac similes of certain Portions of the Gospel of 


St. Matthew, and of the Epistles of Ss, James and Jude, 
written on Papyrus in the first Century, and preserved in 
the Egyptian Museam of Joseph Mayer, Esq. Liverpool. 
With a Portrait of St. Mathew, from a Fresco Painting 
at Mount Athos. Edited and Illustrated with Notes and 
Historical and Literary Prolegomena, containing con- 
firmatory Fac-similes of the same portions of Holy Scrip- 
ture from Papyri and Parchment MSS. in the Monas- 
teries of Mount Athos, of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, 
of St. Saba in Palestine, and other Sources, by Con- 
stantine Simonides, Ph.D., Hon. Member of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, &c. &c. &c.” Lon- 
don: Triibner & Co., AQZA’=1861=mpccc.xr. Fol. 

In the preface to this work will be found Dr. 
Simonides’ own account of this extraordinary find, 
and in the Atheneum for 1861, second part, and for 
1862, first part, the fierce controversy as to the 
authenticity of these MSS. and also some curious 
biographical particulars of the discoverer. Simon- 
ides died in 1867 (see “ N. & Q.” 3™ S. xii. 339.) 

Further notices of his doings in England are 
given in the second volume of Sotheby’s Principia 
Typographia, and in Annals of the Bodleian Library 
by W. D. Macray. 

Wirtiam E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L. 
Joynson Street, Strangeways. 


Housert Gorrzrvs (4** §S. iii. 146.)—The Fasti 
Magistratuum et triumphorum Romanorum men- 
tioned by your correspondent W. H. James 
WEALE was originally published in 1566, not 1567. 


Anno a Chr. Nat. M.p.Lxv1. Mense Martio.” 
A.C, 

Mrirton’s Portrait py MARSHALL (2"* 8, xii, 
82; 4% S. iii. 95, 159.)—J. F. M. must allow me 
to maintain the simple observation I made, that 
the Greek epigram on this portrait (L alsu write 
with the print before me) was slightly different 
from the one given, 2° S. xii. 82. I madeg 
faithful facsimile of it on transparent paper. Now, 
I gave it neither as a corrected nor a correct ver 
sion, but as a p'ain fact—scribitur ad narrandum 
non ad probandum; and if I ventured to use the 
words “attributed to Milton,” it was purely out 
of deference to J. F. M.’s quotation of Mr. J. F. 
Marsh : — 

“This epigram and other Greek verses of Milton are 
the subject of a severe critique by Dr. Burney. What- 
ever may be their faults of syntax and prosody, it must 
be admitted that the lines are destitute of epigrammatic 
point.” 

So I inferred it might possibly have been errone- 
ously attributed to Milton. Such things do 
happen sometimes. P. A. L 


“Toe Coerry Tree Caron” (4™ S. iii. 75, 
157.)—The story of the cherry-tree bowing down 
that the Virgin might gather its fruit is doubt- 
less borrowed from the Coventry play referred to 
by your correspondent Dr. RruBavtt, but is any 
earlier mention of it extant? There is certainly 
no trace of it to be found in any of the “ Apoery- 
phal Gospels.” A similar event is there recorded 
(pseud-Matthew, chap. xx.) as having occurred 
after the birth of the Saviour—namely, during the 


journey into Egypt, when, at the bidding of the 


infant Jesus, a palm-tree presented its fruit to 
Mary in the same manner. The composer of the 
Coventry “ Mystery’? may have had some in- 
distinct recollection of this legend, and mistaken 
the supposed period of the miracle, or he may 
have intentionally transferred its scene to the 
road to Bethlehem, which would give him an 
opportunity of “improving” the story by intro- 
ducing the coarse and unkind reply of Joseph to 
his wife’s request that he would gather some of 
the fruit for her—a reply which, however justi- 
fiable before the revelation made to him by the 
angel, as recorded by St. Matthew (i. 20), he 
could not possibly be supposed to have made 
afterwards. 

This story of the palm-tree in the apocryphal 
Matthew affords a good instance of the vitality 
of a legend, for it seems to be believed to this 
day by some of the faithful in Egypt. It is 
worth recording in the pages of “N. & Q.” that 
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the identical palm-tree which in so miraculous a 
manner afforded food to the Holy Family dur- 
ing their flight from Herod’s persecution is, 
or was about a year since, still living, and is 
now the property of the Empress Eugénie of 
France, having been recently presented to her by 
the authorities of the district in which it stands ! 
The ceremony of “conveyance” was described in 
an extract from a French newspaper, which I 
have unfortunately mislaid, but which was copied 
in some of the English papers at the time, as 
having been performed in due regal fashion by 
the transmission to her Imperial Majesty of a small 
box containing a piece of the bark of the tree 
surrounded by a portion of the earth in which it 
stood. Perhaps some correspondent who has seen 
the paper I refer to may be able to communicate 
an exact copy of the extract. 

P.S. The text of the carol as printed by Hone 
differs slightly from that given by Mr. B. H. 
Cowper in the introduction to his edition of the 
Apocryphal Gospels. 


“Crom a noo” (4 S. ii. 438, 614.) — Though 
very nearly related to one branch of the Fitz- 
gerald family, and having been brought up in 
close intimacy with them from chilhood—not 
being a Geraldine, I did not hitherto venture to 
touch on this subject; while, in company with 
many others, I anxiously wait for the light the 
GERALDINE is to let in upon us when he is suffi- 
ciently amused by our flounderings in the dark. 
Meantim > I will just observe that I have always 
heard a tradition as to the origin and meaning of 
the motto similar to that given by Liom F., and 
also to that of “ Shanet a boo,” the Desmond 
motto given in “N, & Q.” I have always heard 
that “Crom a boo,” freely translated, meant 
“Crom for ever!’’ just as the war-cry of the 
Ormonds, the great rival family of the Des- 
monds, was “ Butler a boo”’; that of the Graces, 
“Grassagh a boo”; of the Heffernans, “ Ceart 
na suas a boo.” This disposes of the “ Father's 
vineyards ” interpretation, I should think at all 
events. The “Crom a bo” we may set down as 
a jen d esprit. With respect to herak Iry books 
and their “ translations ” of mottoes, I have seen 
“Jam scamps empton ” gravely given as the motto 
of the O’Neils. CyYwRm. 

Porth-yr-Aur, Carnarvon. 


Marriace Die NITIES (4° S. iii. 173.) —Since 
replying to Br ra’s queries on this point, I have 
consulted Blackstone on “ The Rights of Persons” 
(lib. i. cap. 12, Commentaries, §c., 11th edit. 1791), 
and extract the following : — 

“If a woman, noble in her own right, marries a com- 
moner, she still remains noble, and shall be tried by her 
peers: but if she be only noble by marriage, then by a 
second marriage with a commoner she loses her dignity ; 


—s as by marriage it is gained, by marriage it is also 
lost.” 
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So that a peeress (by marriage) on marrying a 
commoner, though nominally retaining her former 


husband's rank, loses all the privileges of the 
peerage. C. 8. K. 
St. Peter's Square, 


Dip ADAM AND EVE FALL INTO THE Sea ? (4% 
S. iii. 172.) —- Certainly they did so. How they 
did it is sufficiently explained by the context of 
the pas8age cited. Philip de Thuan carefully 
explains that the sea means this world, and the 
miseries of it. They were driven out of Paradise, 
and into the world of sorrows. This is all that is 
meant by their falling into the sea. The same 
idea is found in Langland’s Piers Plowman, edit. 
Wright, p. 153; edit. Skeat, vol. i. p. 105. 

Wa ter W. SKEAT. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 

CHURCHES NOT LIABLE FOR EXPENSES IN 
MAKING New Roaps (4""S. iii. 173.) — The case 
referred to by Mr. Mactan is, doubtless, that of 
Angell, appellant, v. Vestry of Paddington, re- 
spondent, noted in The Justice of the Peace, 
vol. xxxii. p. 389 (1868), and reported in the same 
volume, p. 742. It, however, scarcely goes the 
length stated by Mr. Mactean. The noted head- 
ing is: — 

“A church built in the metropolis by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners and consecrated, forming part of the side 
of a street, with a plot of land attached, is neither house 
nor Jand within the meaning of the Metropolis Local 
Management Act, and there is no one rateable in respect 
of the same to the paving rate as being the owner.” 

Your correspondent must not, as the result of 
this decision, imply that the rule laid down holds 
good beyond the limits in which the Metropolis 
Local Management Acts operate. 

Sumerset J. Iyam. 


Lyty’s “ Evrpnvgs” (4 §. iii. 76, 160.)\—Mr. 
J. P. Morris is very wide of the mark in his 
interpretation of the passage cited, which refers 
to a popular proverbial saying of frequent occur- 
rence in old English writers. A few instances 
are subjoined : — 

“It fallis in his ize, that hewes ouer hie.” 
Robert of Brunne’s Langtoft, p. 330. 

“ He that heweth to hie, with chippes he may lose his 
sight.”—Chaucer, Test. of Love. 

“ Full ofte he heweth up so hye, 
That chyppes fallen in his eye.” 
Gower, Conf. Amantis, p. 18, ed. 1532. 
“ To hew abow thy helde hit is but vanite, 
Lest in thy yee ther falle a chyppe.” 
Add, MS., 5665, fol. 12 b. (temp, Hen, VII.) 
“ Too late I knew quha hewis to hie, 
The spail sall fall into bis eie.” 
Al. Montgomery, The Cherrie and the Slae. 
“ Who looketh hye, may have a chip fall in his eve.” — 
A Dialogue between Three Philosophers, 4to, Lond. 1603, 


tay’s Collection af I roverbs, 


It is included in 
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both in the 
288, ed. 1768. 
I thank correspondents for their answers. Since 
my queries, I find 9 proverb in Ray and Camden— 
“Look not too high, lest a chip fall in thine 
eye "—which seems a satisfactory explanation of 
one passage. I find also that Nares has noted 
“to eat a snake,” quoting from Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Joun Appts, Jun. 


Dantet Rogers, Porr anp Statesman (4% S. 
uli, 133, 156.) — My best thanks to Berra for his 
prompt reply to my query. In Haag’s La France 
protestante many interesting particulars are given 
respecting Jean de lerriéres, Seigneur de Maligny, 
better known under the denomination of Vidame 
de Chartres; and it is evident the letter of 
D. Rogers I sent for corroboration was addressed 
to him. My doubts arose from the fact of Jean 
de Ferriéres being a staunch as well as an emi- 
nent Protestant; whereas the word Vidame, as 
Bera states, “implies a holder of episcopal lands 





subject to the duty of defending the bishop’s 
territorial rights.” P. A. L. 


Crrmactreric YEARS AND VuteaR Era (4" S. 
iii. 110, 155.)— 

B.c. 4. Death of Herod, and eclipse of moon (Jos. Antig. 
xvii. 6,9) in March. Jesus born, according 
to Sulpicius, in the consulship of Sabinus and 
Rufinus, 8th calend of January =25th Dec. 


B.c. 4. 

3. Birth of Galba. Jesus born, according to Cas- 
siodorus and Clemens Alexandrinus. 

2. Jesus born, according to Eusebius. 

1. C. Cesar is sent into the East. 

A.D. 1. War in Germany. Augustus mentions his 
sixty-fourth birthday in his letter to C. 
Cesar (Aul. Gel. xv.7), 9th calend of Oc- 
tober. “ Diebus talibus, qualis est hodiernus, 
oculi mei requirunt meum Caium; quem, 
ubicunque hoc die fuisti, spero letum et 
benevalentem celebrasse quartum et sex- 
agesimum natalem meum. Nam, ut vides, 
KAmaxTipa communem seniorum omnium 
tertium et sexagesimum annum evasimus. 
Deos autem oro, ut, mihi quantumcunque 
superest temporis, id salvis vobis | sc. Caio 
et Lucio} traducere liceat in statu reipublice 
felicissimo, @vdpayafotyvrwv iuay nal dia- 
Sexoucvwy stationem meam. 


The above is extracted from Clinton's Fasti 
Hellenici, iii. 258-266, with the object of showing, 
1, how he has reckuned the years B. c. and A. D.; 
and 2, how Augustus escaped his climacteric on 


the completion of his sixty-third year. The fol- 
lowing eras correspond with the above : — 
B.C. Julian Period. Nabonassar. Olympiad. Seleucid. = 
4 4710 745 194, 1 309 750 
F 47il 746 2 310 751 
2 4712 747 3 311 752 
1 4713 748 4 312 753 
A.D. 
1 4714 749 195, 1 313 754 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


English and Scottish forms, pp. 119, 
CrEDE. | Christ is said to have been first practised bya 
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The method of dating events from the birth of 
| Roman monk named Dionysius the Little, about 
the year 527. It came into general use in Italy 
before the end of that century, but in France not 
till the eighth century, in Spain not till the four. 
teenth century, and in Portugal not till after the 
commencement of the fifteenth. The birth of 
Christ actually took place four years earlier than 
the date assigned by Dionysius. The only differ. 
ence now subsisting amongst chronologers as to 
the beginning of the Christian era is that whilst 
some reckun the year before a.p. 1 as B.c. 1, other 
reckon it as A.D. 0; consequently we must add 1 
to all their B.c. dates to make them correspond 
with Clinton and the best authorities. 

THe Autor oF “AN EXAMINATION OF THE 
CENTURY Question ” has not shown either that 
Arago was wrong in his arithmetic, or that Thu- 
anus the historian was in error on the point of his 
intimate friend Vieta’s climacteric year. The 
days of Vieta’s birth and death must be certainly 
known before De Thou can either be verified or 
corrected by Tne AuTHOR, ETC. 

T. J. Bucxtox. 

5, Wiltshire Villas, Stockwell. 

PRIDEAUX AND Basset (4* 8. iii. 227.) —In the 
middle of the last century a Basset married s 
daughter of Sir Edmund Prideaux, of Netherton, 
Baronet (not of Place, near Padstow, as errone- 
ously stated by Lactus, antd, p. 227). A post- 
humous son of the above marriage died a minor; 
the Basset estates passed to his uncle, Francis 
Basset, who was grandfather of Baron De Dun- 
stanville. R, 

Lativs is, I am sure, correct in finding in the 
marriage of Basset and Prideaux a clue to Horace 
Walpole’s meaning; but he is mistaken in sup- 
posing that Lord de Dunstanville sprang from 
that marriage. That nobleman, as well as his 
ra the present owner of the manor of 
Tehidy (an estate inherited from the Dunstan- 
villes by the Bassets temp. Henry III.), descends 
from the marriage of Francis Basset with Mar- 
garet, daughter of Sir John St. Aubyn, Bart., 
whilst it was that gentleman’s elder brother, John 
Pendarves Basset, who married Anne, daughter 


| and coheir of Sir Edmund Prideaux, fifth baronet 


of that name. He had an only and posthumous 
child, “ Master Prideaux Basset,” who died a lad 
of sixteen, in 1756, and of whom a fine full-length 
portrait, by Allan Ramsay, hangs in the dining- 
room at Tehidy. To an engraving from this a 
ture Walpole probably alludes. S. FP. 
Proe (4 S, iii. 173.)\—This word is well ex- 
plained in Wedgwood at some length. It would 
seem that it is merely the Danish word prakker, 
prog, from the verb prakke, to prog, to beg, as 
explained by Ferrall and Repp. So in Dutch, 
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pragchen is to beg, and pragcher is a beggar. Prog 
is that which beggars scrape together, and carry 
in their wallets. Watrter W, SKEAT. 


GENEALOGICAL Queries (4™ §S. iii. 104.) — 
Isabel, wife of Robert Fitzpayne, living 1304-5, 
was daughter and sole heir of Sir John Clifford of 
Frampton-on-Seve rn, Knt., and was living a 
widow in 13 Edward II. (Glover's Collections as 
quoted in Collec. Topog. iv. 358). 

B. W. GREENFIELD. 
Southampton. 


| c'est connoitre les mistéres et les secrets de Dieu. 


Depicatrons To Sr. Arnan (4" §, iii, 172.)— | 


St. Alban’s, Wood Street, London, is an ancient 
dedication. There was a St. Alban’s Chapel in 
Carlisle Cathedral, of which I printed some par- 
ticulars in the Ecclesiologist, 1868. 
Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 
There is a very ancient church in the city of 
Worcester dedicated to St. Alban, the proto- 
martyr. Taos. I. WINNINGTON. 


To MAKE A VIRTUE or Necessity (4" 8S. iii. 
173.)—I remember noting some years ago the 
following :— 

“ Than is it wisdom, as it thinketh me, 
To maken vertue of necessite.” 
Chaucer, The Knightes Tale, line 3043. 
“ Are you content to be our general ? 
lo make a virtue of necessity, 
And live, as we do, in this wilderness ? ” 
Shakspere, Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Act IV. se, 1. 
“Then ‘tis our best, since thus ordain’d to die, 
To make a virtue of necessity.” 
Dryden, Palamon and Arcite, book iii. 
lines 1084-5, 
“ Facere de necessitate virtutem.” 
Hieronymus,* in Ruf. 3, and Ep. 54 (Proverb). 

Cf. Quinct., lib. i. cap. 8, where, intimating 
that the poets are not to be held reprehensible 
for a certain exceptional use of words and phrases— 
driven as they are thereto by the exigencies of 
metre—the writer observes that, in their case, we 
give to necessity the praise of merit. (“Laudem 
virtutis necessitati damus.’’) J. B. Smaw. 


The phrase is also found in Dryden (Palamon 


and Arcite), Shakespeare (Two Gentlemen of 


Verona, Act IV. sc. 1), and Corneille (Examen 
du Menteur). Mr. Bartlett says in his excellent 
book, Familiar Quotations (fifth edition), p- 611:— 

“In the additions of Hadrianus Junius to the adages 
of Erasmus, he remarks (under the head of “ Necessitatem 
edere,”) that a very familiar proverb was current among 
his countrymen, viz. “ Necessitatem in virtutem com- 
mutare.” 

The saying must be older than Chaucer—I 
have no doubt about it. It has a flavour of anti- 
quity which is quite unmistakeable. Although I 
cannot afford Mr. RaMAGE direct instances of the 





* Ob. A.v. 420. 


| trivia=a high road. 


adage in olden times, yet I must refer him to the 
life of Epictetus in Diogenes Laértius’ Lives of 
Philosophers. My copy is a translation in French 
(Amsterdam, 1758). I readin it on p. 101 (“ Life 
of Epictetus,” LXXvII. and LXXVIII.): 

“Quand vous faites quelque projet et que vous entre- 
prenez quelque affaire, répétez souvent ces paroles : Que 
Dieu conduise mes pas selon la volonté du destin; jy 
acquiescerai sans peine et sans résistance: si je refuse de 
m’y soumettre, il faudra bien céder malgré moi. 

C'est étre sage que de cider habilement 4 la nécessité, 

H. TrepEMAN. 

Amsterdam. 

Grirrin, BisHor oF Ross ry Scortanp, 1417 
(4% S. iii. 141) “ appears as titular of the see 
of Hippo.” At Hippo regius, now commonly 
called Hippone, near Bone, on the Mediterranean, 
formerly the residence of Numidian kings, I saw 
in 1846, near some splendid Roman ruins, a 
monument erected tothe memory of St. Augustin, 
who was Bishop of Hippo. His remains are there 
deposited. P. A. th 


Capamosto (4 S, ii. 582 ; iii. 207.) — Surely, 
if something is to be found respecting the alleged 
discovery of the Cape of Good Sos by this navi- 
gator, it can only be in the original works issued 
towards the commencement and the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Mr. Evtis should consult the 
Nouvelle Biographie générale. There he will find 
more than I can tell him here. V.S5S. V. is quite 
correct when he condemns the form (so often met 
with) of Vasco de Gama. Gama, if I mistake 
not, signifies doe in Spanish and Portuguese : the 
doe being a female, da is grammatically correct. 
The Portuguese themselves invariably write Vasco 
da Gama, as a matter of course. V.S. V. says 
he is “ somewhat of a purist in these matters.” 
So he is not in others. Iam afraid he would 
murder some of our Dutch names, Does he not, 
for instance, speak of Admiral van Tromp, as his 
countrymen persistently and incorrigibly do? If 
he does, he must turn purist also in this respect, 
and write and speak about Tromp, not about van 
Tromp. Van Tromp is just as erroneous and 
absurd for a Dutch ear, as Lord of Nelson would 
be for an English one. Ai. TrepeEMAn. 

Amsterdam. 

Trig (4 §, iii, 135.)—I can offer no explana- 
tion of this term. Bailey has ¢triga, which he 
renders “a kind of car, a chariot drawn with 
three horses.” It may be only a local provincial- 
ism. It can hardly, I think, be a corruption of 
Pad is easily run to ground. 
It has the twofold meaning of a little tray and a 
saddle. A pad-road therefore would be a road of 
only sufficient width to allow a horse to travel 
along it. In Oxfordshire and the adjacent coun- 
ties such a road is called a bridle-road. To pad 


| also signifies to travel on foot, probably from pes, 
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pedis. Not many miles from here there is a way- 


side inn called the Sussex Pad; it is of ancient 
date, and probably was so named from supplying 
accommodation only “to man and horse,” the 
road leading by it not being, from want of breadth 
or other causes, passable by vehicles. From this 
kind of road the robber of the lower grade gained 
the name of foot-pad; as from the public road he 
of the higher gained that of Aighwayman. 
Epwarp Trew, M.A. 


PassaGEs rrom Luruer (4 §, iii, 59, 157, 
200.)—I entirely agree with Erve recntEe NAr- 
RIN, and fully share her “liberrima indignatio.” 
F. C. H. could do no better thing than take seri- 
ously to heart the caution contained in that good 
old adage— “They who live in glass houses 
should never throw stones.” What I mean is, 
that I am quite sure he would not like the casu- 
ists of his own church to be dealt with as he 
choses to deal with Luther—Liguori, for instance. 
I put myself forward as no advocate of Luther. 
No doubt, like other men, he had his faults. Pos- 
sibly Tetzel was not immaculate, or even Leo X. 
But in the name of common justice, give the man 
fair play, and do ‘not father upon him opinions 


ing such as these, he would have held sheer blas- 
phemy and nothing less. To the most rabid 
Antinomian or supralapsarian Calvinist, worse 
sentiments could not be imputed. That Luther 
was either, I have yet to learn. 
Epwarp Tew, M.A. 
Patching Rectory. 


Mac Entore: tHe Coat ARMOUR OF ALEX- 
ANDER II. or Scornranp (4 S., ii. 487; iii. 116, 
161.)—There is very possibly little foundation for 
the legend, but it is rather amusing to Scottish 
antiquaries to learn that arms were unknown to 
this king, and that heraldic blazons were not in- 
troduced into Scotland till a considerably later 
date. Whereas in Laing’s Catalogue of Scottish 
Seals (1st series, No. 11) a seal of this king is 
figured (of date 1235) showing him on horseback, 
bearing a shield emblazoned most distinctly with 
the Scottish lion, which also appears on the hous- 
ings of the horse. And the most cursory reader of 
Mr. Laing’s excellent work cannot fail to notice 
the seal of Seiez de Quinci, the first Earl of 
Winchester (dated, circa 1170) appended to a 
charter in favour of Holyrood Abbey, besides 
many others of the Earls of March, the Fitz- 
Alans, the De Vescis, the Croes, the Setons, and 
other great Scottish families, all in the twelfth 
century, quite refuting the assertion that heraldic 
blazon was then unknown in Scotland; the fact 
being that the execution of some of these early 


heraldic seals, ¢. g. those of Roger de Quinci, | 


second Earl of Winchester, evinces a wonderful 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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degree of skill, not always found in the efforts of 
later seal-engravers. ANGLO-Scorps, 


Anonymovs (4"* S. ii. 438.) —Alexander Poosh. 
kin, an eminent Russian poet, was the author of 
a poem the title of which in English is “The 
Karamanian Fountain,” which is probably the 
poem inquired for. An English version of it ix 
to be found in a volume of translations from the 
Russian poets made by a gentleman of this city 
who resided many years in Russia. This volume 
was printed for private circulation in the yea 





1849), Unepa. 
Philadelphia. 
Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Chaucer's England. By Matthew Browne. In Two 


Volumes. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
_The star of Geoffrey Chaucer is in the ascendant, 
Never since the time when Occleve exclaimed — 
“ But weylawey! so is myn hert wo, 
That the honour of English tonge is deed,”"— 


has Chaucer been held in higher estimation than he isat 
this day. A society has been formed for the special pur- 


which he did not hold or ever could. For in hold- | P°¢,° giving to his admirers an edition of his Works 


worthy of his genius, and as complete as the criticism 
and scholarship of the day can make it. While the two 
volumes before us, addressed as they are, not to mere 
students of old English poetry, but to readers of all 
classes, clearly indicate how wide-spread is the interest 
now taken in Chaucer and his writings. Though an 
enthusiastic admirer of the poet, Mr. Browne is no blind 
worshipper, and does not hesitate to point out what he 
considers the blemishes which disfigure his writings. In 
a series of Essays—on The Poet of the Canterbury Tales; 
The Story and the Pilgrims ; Chivalry ; The Gay Science; 
Female Types in Chaucer; Merry England; The Heart 
of England; Motley ; Medieval Nuditarianism ; Food, 
ITouse, Dress, and Minor Morals; Familiarities of Faith; 
Wonder, Knowledge, Belief, and Criticism; Under 
Shadow of the Church; Town and Country ; Trade and 
Travel—Mr. Browne furnishes us with an instructive 
and interesting running commentary on the poet’s writ- 
ings, in which he makes those writings and the age in which 
they were produced illustrate each other. Mr. Browne's 
book will, we doubt not, lead many to read Chaucer who 
have never yet ventured to drink of that well of English 
undefiled, and will give general satisfaction to Chaucer 
students, thongh many of them may differ widely from 
some of the author's views. We think Mr. Browne, who 
admits that when Chaucer describes what is vicious the 
total effect of his writing is not impure, does injustice to 
the poet when he accuses him of “ unnecessarily dabbling 
in ideas with which a chastened imagination would 
rather not play at all,” and that “the indelicacy and 
filthiness of Chaucer are in excess of the license of bis 
time.” Surely the French Fabliaux, German Schwé 
and Italian Novelle, contradict this. Nor could our 
author have had any doubt as to Chaucer’s knowledge 
Italian, had he read the very able Essay on that subject 
in one of our early volumes (1* S. vii. 517). But the 
book will no doubt reach a second edition, and Mr. Browne 
will probably reconsider these points, and remove some 
few oversights (such as speaking of Lord Francis Eget- 
ton as yet living) which occur in its pages. 
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Par le Docteur Georges Pennetier, 


L’ Origine de la Vie. 
(Paris : 


avec Preface par le Docteur F. A. Pouchet. 
J. Rothschild.) 


This little work, which has now reached a third edi- 
tion, is a remarkably complete and able summary of the 
great controversy on the subject of “ spontaneous genera- 
tion,” of which the Academy of Sciences at Paris has for 
some years been the principal arena, but which has re- 
sounded more or less through all the scientific circles of 
Europe. M. Pouchet, the acknowledged leader of the 
school to which M. Pennetier belongs, has contributed a 
preface; whose tone towards M. Pasteur, the veteran 
champion of the opposite and so-called orthodox views, 
betrays traces of a personal feeling which we do not 
always, either here or in France, succeed in keeping out 
of scientific controversy. The illustrations are numerous 
and excellent. 


Causeries Scientifiques, Découvertes et Inventions, Progrés 
dela Science et de { Industrie. 8™* année. 2™¢ édition. 
(Paris: J. Rothschild.) 

The object of this excellent publication is to keep its 
readers posted up in the progress of science and the use- 
ful arts by presenting them annually with an account of 
the new discoveries and inventions of the past year, 
written in a most attractive style by M. Henri de Par- 
ville, and capitally illustrated. The subjects are far too 
numerous and varied for us to attempt to indicate them; 
but the first and the last—the French Transatlantic Cable, 
and the late Eclipse of the San—are pretty characteristic 
specimens. 

Notes on Venetian Ceramics. By William Richard Drake, 
F.S.A. (Murray.) 

Chefs-d’ Euvre of the Industrial Arts. By Philippe 
Burty. Pottery and Porcelain, Glass, Enamel, Metal, 
Goldsmith's Work, Jewellery and Tapestry. Illustrated. 
Fedited by W. Chaffers, F.S.A. (Chapman & Hall.) 


The admirers of the fictile art are greatly indebted to 
Mr. Drake, whose knowledge of the subject has enabled 
him to turn to good account the valuable documents 
illustrative of the growth of Ceramic manufactures in 
Venice, which his friend Mr. Rawdon Brown had un- 
earthed from the archives of the city ; and to give ama- 
teurs for the first time trustworthy information respecting 
Venetian pottery and porcelain. 

Mr. Chaffers’ volume travels over a larger portion of 
the kingdom of Bric-a-Brac, It is a translation from the 
interesting and comprehensive work of M. Burty ; and 
treating as it does of Terra Cotta; Enamelled Faience ; 
Porcelain; Table Glass; Window Glass; Metalwork in 
Bronze and Iron; Jewellery and Plate; Tapestry and 
Carpets, and being withal profusely illustrated, it can 
scarcely fail to be regarded by amateurs and collectors as 
a text-book on the history of the industrial arts. 

The Dramatic Writers of Scotland. 

(Mackellan, Glasgow.) 

This small unpretending volume contains a large mass 


By Ralston Inglis. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


of biographical and bibliographical information respect- | 


ing Scottish authors who have written dramatic pieces 


which have been either printed or acted —a fact not to | 


be wondered at when we find that Mr. Inglis has had the 
assistance of Mr. Maidment, Mr. Gardyne, and Mr. 
Logan. 

Tue 


ConvERSATIONS-LEXICON. — We learn from 


Messrs. Wittiams & NorGare that the eleventh edition | 
of this admirable Encyclopedia is now completed in fif- | 


teen volumes. 
Vettum Wove Ccius-Hovse Nore Parer.—Messrs, 


Parrripce & Cooper have invited our attention to this | 
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new paper, which we find upon trial to present a smooth, 
pleasant, surface, equally adapted to the quill or steel 
pen. 


NOTICE, 
Unrrep Generar Ixpex To “ Nores AND QuERIEs,” 
1849-1867. — The expediency of amalgamating the three 


General Indexes of “ Notes and Queries,” and the great 
benefit which would accrue to all who are engaged in literary 
pursuits, by having the Eighty Thousand references they 
contain arranged in one Alphabet, has been strongly urged 
by many well authorised to speak upon such a subject. 
Useful as such an Index would be found, it is feared that 
it would not meet with sufficient purchasers to cover the 
cost. But to meet this wish as far as possible, arrangements 
have been made for the issue of a few copies of the Three 
Indexes so arranged, by having the edges of the Index 
of each Series of a different colour, like the divisions of the 
Post Office Directory, and bound in one volume, as to supply, 
in a great measure, the place of such consolidated Index. 
Gentlemen desirous of securing this Un1ireED GENERAL 
INDEX, 1849-1867 (of which only a limited number of 
copies can be supplied at the price of Fifteen Shillings), are 
requested to communicate at once with the Publisher, Mr. 
W. G. Smrrn, 43, WELLINGTON Street, STRAND, W.C. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books,to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Mewmoras for rue Tare or Mas. Carnenine Cares, warrren py Hea- 
sacr. London: Longmans & Co. !s22. 
Wanted by Edward Peacock, Esq., Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Jewitt, F.8S.A 
Wanted by Rev. John Pickford, M.A., Bolton-Percy, near Tadcaster, 
Yorkshire. 


Tas Retievany. From its commencement, edited by Liewellynn 


Gaamatica Anoto-Saxonica, ex Hickesiano ab ed. Thwaites. 
Hickxes, Lixocanom Verr. Seerenratrovatom Tarsacavs Gaanuua- 
rico-Carrices et Ancumotooices. 3 Vols. 
Wanted by Mr. J. E. Cornish, Bookseller, Manchester. 


Caanmean's Brove, 1559, and any other edition. 

Tywpace'’s Testaments. 

Brace by Daye and Seres, 1551. 

Covanvate’s Brats. 4to, 155°. 
ments. 


Or any early Bibles and New Testa- 


Wanted by Mr. Francis Fry, Cotham, Bristol. 


Sewert's Eourrr. 

Taacrs ron tHe Times. No. &5. 

Caatyie’s Faepraice tae Gaear. Vols. V. and VL 

Setoen's Wonks. Complete set. 

Miccer's Histoarcan View or Exctisa Goveanmenr. 

Lover's Hrsronicat Essavs. 

Rawee's Porss. translated by Austin. 

Ketoart's Enotano or Caavcen. 

Tae Gararesr or tras PLrawtracenrts. 

Iw trax Year 9; a Tale of the Tyrolese Patriot Hofer. 

Catalorues of Modern Novels,or Libraries of Novels. 
Wanted by Mr. G. Cockhead, 73, Norfolk Terrace, Bayswater. 


Ratices ta Correspondents. 


Unrvensat. Catatoove or Boos ow Anr.—All Additions and Cor- 
rections sho be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
London, W. 

Nores & Qveares of Jan. 6, 1965. No. 210. Full price will be given 
Sor clean copies. 

Tae Bivpenven Maros. Three articles on the subject of these parallels 
tothe Siamese Twins will be found in our 3rd 8. i. 508; ii. 76; ix. 

Prantacenet Anms. For articles on the right to quarter royal arms: 
see“ N. & Q.” 3rd 8. vi. 435, 524. 

Tewans. Sir Robert Mackreth, see“ N & Q.” 3rd S. ii. 129, 199, 
T. E. A. We should think a few shillings only. 
Lonp Mayor or Lorponw.—H. R. Founssr will find many curious 

articles on their titles, &¢. in“ N. & Q.” Ist 8. iii. iv. and ix. 

H. W. M. will find the Latin version of“ Miss Bailey" in“ N.& Q.” 

ard 8. v. 76. 

Oun Gewenat Inoexes. We'must be permitted to call attention once 
more to our General Indexes, a reference to which will often save time 
and trouble to our Correspondents, to say nothing of ourselves. 

Cc. D. L. Thomas Hood had no connection with The Comic Annual, 
by Falstaff’, published in 1831. No other volume appeared, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(4 8, IIL. Marcu 20, 





D. Cooper.asa Beverage. , s been ne * ord 8, 
vil. 6; vill. 515 —_ For th ay of “ The Vice 
B. iii. 112, 178; 3rd 8. vii. 125, 189 483. 
Earatom.—th 8. iii. p. 173, col. ii. 
“ Man of the World.’ 


ar and Moses.” 
* Man Milliner” 


line 3!, for read 


Basanrast.—A Svuccessert Exrre: ~The Civil Service Gazette 
has the follow! g interesting remarks There are very few simple 
articles of food which can bovst so many valuable and important 
dietary pre pertic s as cocoa. While acting on the nerves asa gentle 
stimu eat, | it provides the body with some of the purest elements of 

nd at the same time corrects and invigorates the action of 


MENT. 


> nese beneficial effects depend in a great mea- 

om the manner of its preparat':n, but of late years such close 
atten) n has been given to the growth and treatment of cocoa, that 
there is no difficulty in securing it with every useful quality fully de- 
veloped. The singular success which Mr. Epps attained by his homeo- 
pathic preparation of coco. has never been surpassed by any experi- 
mentalist. Farand wide the reputation of Epps's Cocoa has spread by 
the simple force of its own extraurdinary merits. ical men of all 
shades of opinion have agreed in recommending it as the safe.t and 
most beneficial article of ciet fur persons of weak constitutions. This 
superiority of a particular mo‘e of preparation over all others is a re- 
markable proof of the great results to be obtained from /ittlecauses. 
By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the opera- 
tions of digestion and nutricion, and bya careful application of the 
fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverace which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such arti- 
cles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to diseave. Hundredsof subtle mala- 
dies are floating around us ready to atceck wherever there is a weak 
co. We may escape many a fatal shafi by keeping ourselves well 
rtified with pure blood und a properly nourished frame. 


Tae Maworactone or Warcnes axo Croces.—A most interesting 
and instructive little work, descri»ing briefly, but with great clearness, 
the rise and progress of watch and clock making, has just been pub- 

. W. Besson, 25, Old Bond Street: 9, Westbourne 

p Steam City Factory, 58 ard 60, Ludgate Hill. The 

h is profusely illustrated, gives a full description of the vari- 

ous kinds of watches and clocks, with their prices: and no one should 

make a purchase withont visiting the above establiehments or consult- 

ing this truly valuebie work. By it« aid persons residing in any part of 

the Unitet Kingdom. India, or the Colonies, are enabled to select for 

themselves the watch best adapted fo their use, and have it sent to them 

with perfect safety. Ma. Bexson, who holds the appointment to the 

Prince of Wales, sends this pamphle tto any address on receipt of two 

postage stamps, and we cannot too strongly recommend it to the notice 
of the intending purchaser. 


“ Notas & Quenres”™ is registered for transmission abroad. 


Interesting Autograph Letters. 


PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers 
Property and Works of Art, will SELL by AUC- 
Leicester Square, W.C. (west side). on 
und two following days, a COLLECTION of 
+ Le AU TOGRAP H LET TE KS. chiefly of the last and present 
Jenturies, and comprising most of the Celebrated Names curing that 
period, especially in the departments of Literature and Art—an un- 
walled series of Letters of Members of the Royal Academy and of 
other Artists — a splendid series of Autographs of Bishops from an 


early period— Autographs in volumes. &c. 


Catal! 


THREE PRIZE 


| ep 
of Literary 
Nox at their House, 47, 


gues on application. 


MEDALS AWARDED—LONDON 1862; 
PAKIs 1867. 


HE A BC DESPATCH BOX, 
patented by JENNER ard KNEWSTUB, is “* 
methodical arrangement and ready access to its contents. 
“ This really valuable contrivance.” — Punch. 
“ Every part of the A B C Despatch Box has its own merits.” 
A thenceum. 
“ Entitles the inventors to the gratitude bee | who keep their papers 
in order, whatever these may be. Times, Feb. 
Price 10s, 64. and enon 
JENNER and KNEWSTU'B, Inventors of the ELGIN WRITING 
CASE, 33, ST. JAMES'S STREET, and 6, JERMYN STREET. 


\ LIABILITY, by taking shares in Civil Service or Co-operative 
Stores, when you can «ave 10 per cent. by purchasing of the EAST 
INDIA TEA COMPANY, and can have the goods delivered at your 
own door. Teas from is. 3¢. per ib. uewards. Price liste post free on 
application at the Company's Warehouses, 9, Great St. Helen's church - 


invented and 
admirable from its 
"_ Post. 


THY INCUR THE RISKS 


| 
yard, Bishopsgate. | 


(EMS. —A PRICED CATALOGUE << GOLD | 
J RINGS, set with Antique and Modern Gems. from the | 
Jpatetoreh Collection, sent post-free by W. LINCOLN, Jun., 462, 
ord Street, London. 


see our 2nd | 


| Comprising Origin of 


OF L IMITED | | 


| THE NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOY 
NOTE PAPER. 
Manufactured and sold only by 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
Fleet Street, corner of Chancery Lane. 


Maxvracterneo expressly to meet an universally experienced 
i. ¢. a paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth su 
with total freedom from grease. The New Vercom Wove Cov 
Paper will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, 
made from the best linen rags only, possessing great tenacity 
ae ane presenting u surface equally well adapted for q 
steel pen 


192, 


Sample Packet post free for 19 stamps. 
#e* The Public are cavriowep against imrrations of this 
pasabio paper. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 58., and 6s. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 42. 6¢., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, ls. per 10) 
STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—Super thick q 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence 
colours), 5 quires for |s. 6d. 
CoLou TRSD STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s. 6d. per 
per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved 
mete. two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER. plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
Iilustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stati 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &¢, 
free. (Esraptisnep 1811.) 


\) 


Jost published, price one shilling, the 110th Thousand of the 


ORISONIANA; or, Family Adviser of 

British College ¢ Health. By JAMES MORISON, the Hyg 
Life and true Cause of Diseases ex 
forming a complete manual for individuals and cae for € 
that regards pr poorveng them in health and curing their diseases. 
whole tried and proved by the members of the British College of # 
during the last forty-five years. 

May be had at the British College of Health, Euston Road. 
and of all the Hygeian Agents for the sale of Morison's Vegeta 
Universal Medicines throughout the world. No vacc ion, 
ing. no poisons. Kemember that the blood is the life, and that 
lymph is nothing but putridity leading to disease and death. 

Morison’s Pills, Powders, and Ointment, are sold by the Hj 
Agents and all Medicine Vendors. 


A GREAT LUXURY TO ALL READING PERSONS. 
HE PATENT READING-EASEL for supy 


ing the Book may be applied to any Chair, Bed, or Sofa, and ca 
used with the body in any position: a simple mechanical mo 
enabling the position of the Bo ok to be varied with perfect ease. 
5%. each and 208. eac Carriage free to any Railway Station. D 
ing and description upon application. 


E. P. NORTH, 6, Exeter Row, Birmiaghem. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MESSRS. GABRIEL. 
(ESTABLISHED 1815.) 
NEW PAMPHLET, Price 3d. 
Free by Post Four Stampe. 


“ Messrs, Gabriel are particularly successful in their system of 
ficial Teeth, which they fix firmly in the mouth by means of an 
Gum without springs, painlessly, and without any operation.” — 


“ Invaluable to clergymen, public orators, and invalids.” 
Court J 


— 


Charges: Tooth from 5s.; Set from 4 to 20 guineas. 
London : 56, Harley Street, W. 
London : 64, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
Liverpool : 134, Duke Street. 
Brighton : 38, North Street. 
ATTENDANCE DAILY. 








